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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Society ; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church | organi- 
zations. It is Edited by Benzamin S. and J. 
‘Exizanetu Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding * No union with 
Slaveholders,”’ either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an Abolit t 
an oceupy, and as the best means for the de- 





struction of slavery; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—ex policy 


Pos rer endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will 
contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 
who'live in the West should sustain the pa- 

er that is published in your midst. The 

ugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing 

TERMS. 

$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired,a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25. 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but #1. 

‘To any person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it ain be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance to all oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

027° No deviation from these terms. 

+s- We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

04° Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed tothe Editors. All oth- 


ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnany. 
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~~ South Carolina Resolutions. 








Senare Cuamper, Washington, Feb. 6th. 

Mr. BUTLER presented resolutions puss- 
ed by the Legislature of South Carolina, de- 
claring the readiness of that State to cooper- 
ate with her sister States in resisting the ap- 
plication of the principles of the Wilmot pro- 
viso to the territory recently acquired by the 


United States, which he desired to have read; 


and the resolutions were accordingly read, as 
follows: 

The Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives upon Federal Re- 
Jaticns, to which were referred so moch of 
the Governor’s message as relates to the agi- 
tation of slavery, and sundry resolutions up- 
on the same subject, beg leave to report the 
following resolution, as expressing the undi- 
vided opinion of this Legislature upon the 
Wilmot proviso, and all similar violations of 
the great principle of equality which South 
Carolina has so long and so ardently main- 
tained should govern the action of the States 
and the laws of Congress upon all matters af- 
fecting the rights and interests of any mem- 
ber of this Union: j 

Resolved, unanimously, That the time for 
discussion by the slaveholding States as to 
their exclasion from the territory recently ac- 
quired from Mexico has passed, and that 
this General Assembly, representing the feel- 
ings of the State of South Carolina, is prepa- 
red to cooperate with her sister States in re- 
sisting the application of the principles of the 
Wilmot proviso to such territory, at any and 
every hazard. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the Governor 
be requested to trafismit a copy of this report 
to the Governors of each of the States of this 
Union, and to our Senators and Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. B. said: Mr. President, when asover- 
cign State p ts such a resolution as the 
one read from your table, it is a significant 
omen of the times. Its very brevity is a 
commentary upon its import and intent. It 
purports to have been passed by both branch- 
es of the Legislatore, and in the name of the 

le of South Carolina, and comes here 
under the seal of the State. It is my duty to 
say that it is not the expressic of t t 
popular excitement, but it evinces the deep 
conviction of a people who think that their 
rights are dangerously threatened, and will 
be put in peril by the action of Congréss, 
which is the common agent, and should be 
the common guardian of all the parties to the 
Federal compact. 

South Carolina will not seek or desire an 
occasion for the application of her resoluti 
She will do no offensive act to bring about 
such a painful emergency. But should she 
be forced to meet the threatened issue, and 
required to take an attitude of resistance to 
the unjust and aggressive policy of a blind 
and self-sustaining majority, it would be 
treasan in me as her ee tan een to suppose 
that she would not make her words good, or 
subject herself to all the hazards of a trial.— 
And in this she will not be alone. Virginia 
has already spoken a language too solemn 
and deliberate to be mistaken, and which was 
made the more impressive by the language 
of my friend who sits near me, [ Mr. fun- 
tor] When States make such pledges, thro’ 
their representatives, they impose upon them- 
selves an obligation to maintain them. The 

of South Carolina efttertain a profound 
for Virginia, and many of her people 
cherish hereditary attachment to her soil, his- 
tory, and institutions. South Carolina will 
stand by her to the last, and sustain her in 
whatever position she may think proper to 











assume; and will do so in the motto of my 
own State, which Janguage cannot be more 
appropriately used than on this occasion— 
“ Animis opibusque semper parati.” Well 
has it become that illustrious Commonwealth 
to be the first in proclaiming her own and the 
rights of her southern confederates. Well 
has she been called a mother of States,— 
Look at those that have sprung from her 
bounty. With the uncalculating generosity 
ofa parent, she submitted to conditions, as 
to some of these territories ceded by her, pe- 
culiarly favorable at that time to her non- 
slaveholding brethren. Can it be that, like 
a cockatrice, any portion of these States, or 
the people of these States, wou!d avail them- 
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gave them life? Virginia may have to sub- 
mit to ingratitude, and may not be able to 
avoid wanton insult, but she cannot submit 
to deliberate wrong and wilful aggression.— 
Her history would rebuke and her resolutions 
would reproach her. No, sir, that illustrious 
Commonwealth has been, like Judah, the 
lion’s whelp in this Confederacy; and she 
cannot crouch, like I her, and b the 
ass between burdens, 

Mr. President, Virginia and South Caroli- 
na are not the only States that will speak on 
this momentous subject. All the southern 
States similarly situated will use language of 
the same deliberate import; and if, in the 
face of snch warning, our northern brethren 
—for I will call them so—shall turn a deaf 
ear to it, and shall go on to consummate their 
acts of injustice and disfranchisement by odi- 
ous and discriminating legislation, assailing 
the equality of the States, and violating sa- 
cred contracts, the blame will be on their 
heads. Such an act will evince a criminal 
temerity hardly to find a parallel in the his- 
tory of any people. They may assume to 
act upon the supposition of our division, and 
because they know we cherish an attachment 
to the Union, by so many consecrated associ- 
ations of a common history. ‘They calculate 
upon success by sporting with our affection. 
I once saw a youth struck by his neighbor 
and relative; and when he was reproached | 
for not resenting it, he replied that he had al- 
ways learned through his parents that they 
were bound together by the ties of friendship 
and consanguinity, and that he did not wish 
to be the first to disturb them. Well, sir, the 
subinission only provoked additional assault. 
Our non-slaveholding countrymen may think 
that we will submit like the amiable youth, 
instead of consulting the impulses and wise 
suggestions of self-respect.. And, sir, there 
is no substitute for such a sentiment. Once 
banish it from a people or an individual, and 
degradation and degoneracy must WiUw.e 
These States have been bound together by 
the ties of patriotism and fraternal consan- 
guinity. The Federal Constitution was the 
work of wise, practical, and patriotic states- 
men, and the guarantee they relied upon for 
its maintenance and perpetuity was the good 
faith in which it originated. ‘Those from the 
non-slaveholding States were then the guar- 
dians of southern rights and the respecters of 
southern feeling. ‘They were such men as 
Hancock, Adams, Roger Sherman, and Dr. 
Franklin. Little could they have thought 
that a people who have become strong and 
powerful under the operation of the Federal 
compact would ever use it as an engine of 
oppression. But, sir, I fear that their gener- 
ous calculations are destined to be disappoint- 
ed. . And, sir, | will now draw a contrast be- 
tween themselves and those who are now, 
under the name of free soil and deceitful phi- 
lanthropy, conducting the dangerous agita- 
tions upon the slave question. I will not 
draw the parallel. The contrast between the 
two will be obvious to all, and it is not ne- 
eessary to write their names on the picture. 
All the fears of disunion may be banished, 
and harmonv restored by the North consult- 
ing and acting upon the great maxims of 
moderation and justice. Let them stay the 
hand of aggressive violence; let them stay 
the spirit of injustice; let them no longer en- 
courage the wild fanaticism of an itresponsi- 
ble multitude. The South will actin defen- 
sive cooperation, but will not intentionally 
agitate, for the purposes of faction and dis- 
cord, with a view to profit by them. The 
northern people say that slavery cannot go in- 
to California and New Mexico, unless the 
laws left in furee by Mexico shall be repeal- 
ed; and yet they insist upon superadding to 
any act that may be brought forward for the 
government of these ‘Territories, a provision 
for the exclusion of slavery; not, as they 
say, that it is necessary, but because they 
wish now to establish the docrine to exclyde 
southern slaveholders from an equal partici- 
‘pation in the fruits of future conquest. This 
doctrine, Mr. President, addresses itself to, 
and is revolting to, natural sensibility, and in 
violation of the compacts and compromises of 
the Constitution. It is nothing more nor 
less than saying that the South may be com- 
pelled, under its obligations to the Federa- 
compact, to make its contributions of men 
and money to carry on the war, but shall be 
denied the rights of equals in the enjoyment 
of the conquest. 

It is not a restriction, sir, as some have 
said, and as some of our Georgia friends have 
said, sir; but it is a proseriptive policy, to 
prevent which the South should be prepared 
at this time to make every sacrifice. If we 
submit to it now, itis a submission which 
will reduce us from a position of equality to 
what we believe will be one of degradation. 
I have made no threat—I shall make no threat. 
I have no such disposition; but if South Car- 
olina shall be placed in such a situation, 
there can be no doubt bat that she will en- 
force that resolution. I am bound to sey, sir, 
that if this position be forced upon her, she 
will stand by Virginia; she will stand by 
herself, sir. This may be avoided; and | 
God grant, Mr. President, that statesmen and | 
ese may be raised up from the non-slave- 

olding States who may have courage to do 
justice, and who will consult the dictates of 
wisom and prudence. 











An Exchange says:-“The United States have. by 
the war with Mexico, won the respect and admira- | 
tion of all civilized nations!’ O, whata WHArvER. | 





House of Representatives, Wea) 





Frinay, Dec. 16th 1849. 
A petition was presented by Mr. Town- 


shend, from 40 individuals of Portage and | ™ 
Stark counties, in favor of a dissolution | 


of the federal Union. 

Mr. Armstrong moved that the petition 
be laid upon the table, and the petition- 
ers have leave to withdraw the same. 

Mr. Townshend wished it received) 
and referred to a sclect eommitee, 
There were reasons, which migh 
shown, why the petition pola 
ought not, to be granted. T 
way to dispose of it was to state those 
reasons. 

Mr. Leiter was opposed to the refer- 
ence. He favored the utmost reasonable 
limits of the right of petition; but this 
was of a character which ought not to be 
tolerated. 

Mr. Holcomb moved to reject the pe- 
tition. He did not deny the right of pe- 
tiition—the paper has been read, and we 
know its contents—and nothing further 
was due from us. 

Mr. McClure hoped the petition would 
be referred to the gentleman who presen- 
ted it, and that a report would be made 
on the subject. He condemned the pray- 
er of the petitioners declared it to be one 
which could not be granted; and wished 
to have the reasons shown why it could 
not be granted, 

Mr, Smith, of Madison, opposed the 
rejection of the petition, It would be an 
infringement of the right of petition, and 
he could not vote for it. The paper was 
an improper one; but let us refer it toa 
committee. 

Mr. Rocdter declared the paper to be 
a treasonable one; and would treat it 
with silent contempt. 

Mr. Mott thought no course of treat- 
ment toward such a petition could be 
called ungencrous. It ought not to be 
entertained ; and the fact that it contain- 
ed the signature of a minister of the gos- 
pel furnished no reason why it should 
not be rejected. 

Mr. Norris advocated its reference.— 
The right is guarantied to the citizens of 
this country to change their form of gov- 


ernment when they se + pind the 
fact that a minority “petition or 1 


change furnished no argument to his 
mind for its rejection. He hoped it 
would be referred. 

Mr. Vorhes thought it was due to the 
character of the State that the paper 
should not be reported upon. 

Mr. Whitely and Mr. Smith, of Brown, 
spoke briefly on the subject, 

Mr. Marsh defended the utmost bounds 
of the right of petition, let the subject be 
as objectionable as it might. He favored 
the reference of the petition. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. 
Leiter and Roedter ; when the House re- 
fused to reject—yeas 15, nays 48. 

Mr. Roedeter moved the petitioners 
have leave to withdraw their petition— 
lost, yeas, 21, nays 42, 

The question being upon laying the pe- 
tition on the table, it was lost, yeas 30, 
nays 34. 

Several motions for reference to select 
and standing committees were yoted 
down. . 

Mr. Whitely moved to refer it toa 
committee of the whole House—lost, 
yeas 4, nays 54. 

The House then took a recess. 


3 o’clock, P. M. 
The petition for a dissolution of the 
Union was finally, after further debate by 
Messrs. Leiter and Riddle, referred to 
Mr. Townshend, by a vote of yeas 34, 
nays 28, 


Annoap anv at Home—The Rev. Dr. 
Durbin. in his account of his tour in the 
East, describes a visit to the slave mar- 
ket of Alexandria, where beautiful girls 
were exposed for examination and sale 
like cattle. He concludes the narrative 
with the remark: “1 turned with hor- 
ror atthe scene before me, where virtue 
had not even the privilege of comest nor 
the apology for temptation,”’ 

Are such scenes any less horrible in 
the United States than in Egypt? or did 
the pious Dr, spend all his sympathy on 
the Nubian girls inthe Alexandrian mar- 
kets, that he has no word of rebuke for 
the similar exposure of American fe- 
males in the flesh markets of Washing- 
ton and Baltimore and New Orleans 1— 
Or do the fogs of our atmosphere hide 
these enormities from his vision? or is it 
that he stood in Egypt as a man, within 
the reach of human sympatifles, and on 
his return he has again risen into the 
cold eminence of his doctorate, away 
from the sound and sight of human wo? 

Dr. Durbin cannot be ignorant of the 
fact that the slave market in the natioh- 
al capitol, which _— exhibits scenes no 
less shocking to feeling hearts than the 
one he describes, exists by the toleration 
and support of Congress and the people 
of the North. 

Yet he professes to “preach the ges- 
pel”’ to this people, to be a minister of 
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came “to proclaim deliverance 
”* and what wotd of rebuke 
speak against the abomin- 
nslavery and the slave- 
earnest appeals does he 
to the men and women of his 
40 unite their efforts to put 
ag ae from our coun- 
ecially from the capital of 
mf. We understand that the 
Rigypt bas prohibited the slave 
rithin.his borders, but they re- 

Washington and the American 
“Again we ask, why do we 





rc is Breat Methodist divine, at these 
inhumanities in our midst and under our 
sanction? Are shames which Moham- 
medanism cannot endure, to be cherish- 
ed by Christians? Shall cruvlties too 
monstrous for a despotism, find shelter in 
a republic; and “Christian ministers”— 
cry “all's well,’? while the stench of 
those pollutions fills the land? Alas for 
our religion which delivers heresy over 
to eternal damnation, which imprisons 
ae news boys for selling papers on 
unday,rand sheds tears of sympathy 
over heathen and slaves in other lands, 
but tolerates or licenses the traffic in hu- 
man beings at home.—Pa. Freeman. 





Important From Mexico.—By the ar- 
rival at New Orleans, on the Ist inst. of 
the U. §. schooner Arispe, dates from 
Tampico to the 23d ult. have been re- 
ceived. 

A serious difficulty had occurred be- 
tween Gencral Guerero, the comman- 
dant of the port of Tampico, and Captain 
Carr, acting U. S. Quartermaster at that 
place. The commandant had ordered 
Captain Carr to quit the city within a 
specified time, saying that the time al- 
lowed in the treaty of peace for the re- 
moval of the United States property had 
expired. This order Captain Carr refu- 
sed to obey, saying he was acting under 
the orders of his government, and would 
not leave unless hag by force; where- 
upon the commandant ordered out all the 
troops in the city, to the number of 400, 
but at this juncture the U.S. sloop of war 
Saratoga entered the harbor, when the 


troops_ retired into their quarters. Capt. 
war re wires . 
sul, went on board ithe Saratoga, which 
set sail for Vera Cruz, the rendezvous of 
the gulf squadron, which it was supposed 
would proceed to Tampico, in order to 
settle the difficulty. 


Divine Authority. 


One of the premonitory symptoms that an- 
nounce the approaching death of an institution 
is seen in the extravagant claims set up in its 
favor. On the eve of a revolution or reform- 
ation, the defenders of that which is to be 
changed assume the most threatening atti- 
tudes. The members of a deeaying noble 
eg | are usually more haughty than those 
who live in prosperity. The fashionable la- 
dy whose charms have begun to fade, decks 
herself more.gaudily than ever. When the 
advocates of a human institution begin to 
claim divine authority in its favor, it may be 
taken for granted that they are hard pressed. 
When they can find no warrant on earth, they 
try to get one in heaven. 

We were reminded of the positions of some 
of the defenders of slavery by reading Ma- 
canlay’s account of the doctrines of that great 
stickler for the divine right of kings, James 
the First. A great change was taking place 
in the minds of the people, who were begin- 
ning to free themselves from the shackles of 
the dark ages. But James claimed more 
than had been claimed by those of his prede- 
cessors, who had the firmest hold of power. 
“Tt was gravely maintained that the Supreme 
Being regarded hereditary monarchy as oppo- 
sed to other forms of government, with pecu- 
liar favor; that the rale of succession in the 
order of primogeniture was a divine institu- 
tion, anterior to the Christian, and even to 
the Mosaic dispensation ; that no human pow- 
er, not even that of the whole, Legislature— 
no length of adverse jon, though it 
extended to ten centu could deprive the 
legitimate prince of his rights; that his au- 
thority was necessarily always despotic; that 
the laws by which, in England and in other 
countries, the p tive was limited, were 
to be regarded merely as concessions which 
the sovereign had freely made and might at 
his pleasure resume; and, that any treaty in- 
to which a king might enter with his le 
was merely a declaration of his present in- 
tentions, and not a contract of which the per- 
formance could be demanded.” 

These doctrines were advanced just before 
the people beheaded a king for undertaking 
to carry them out.—Lou. Examiner. 





From the Christian Citizen. 
What are Life’s Duties ? 

Cast your eyes abroad over the world 
and behold them for yourselves, See 
how its loveliness and beauty have been 
marred by the work of man’s unholy 
passions. Behold the sorrow and the 
sufferings of the millions of human be- 
ings who are debarred the privilege of 
drawing the necdful sustenance for their 
bodies from the bosom of our good moth- 
ber earth, though God has endowed it with 
a capacity so wonderfully adapted to the 
wanis, Cent the qrrmenrenre and 
the of man. on your ears 
and ie universal sclecwtenp that 
arises among the habitations of the 





children of men, Listen to the voice 
which speaks from every abode of pover- 
ty, from the crushed and bleeding hearts 
of earth’s lowly ones, and from. the hard 
siern natures of the wicked and the vile. 
Hear what life’s duties aré in the sigh- 
ing breezes from the South that bear up- 
on their wings the mournful clanking of 
the poor bond man’s chains. Lear what 
lifo’s duties are as they are repeated by 
the echoing rafters of the garrets of the 
very poor, and by the desponding hearts 
and unfed side’ of thousands upon thous 
sandswhoare doomed te lives of the sever- 
; we Dit te ~ toll. é 
tezan who has been driven perhaps from 
the path of duty and virtue by the power 
of that fiend, which the proverb tells us 
will “eat through stone walls’? speak to 
our convictions in regard to the duties of 
life. Let the glow of the red flames of 
destruction and moral death; of the dis- 
tillery lighted with the lurid fires of hell 
as itgleams out upon the midnight dark- 
ness and poisons the very atmosphere 
with its accursed taint of sin and shame 
shadow them. Let all these eunningly 
contrived pitfalls of intemperance and li- 
centiousness, where drunkenness and de- 
bauchery allure the unsuspecting to their 
downfall remind us of them. Let the 
tramping of the war horse, the glittering 
of sabres, the braying of trumpets, the 
clashing of bayonets, and the roar of can- 
non, while they proclaim that man is 
still engaged in the foul, unnatural work 
of brchering his brothers, remind us of 
higher and nobler deeds that it is ours to 
perform “in the world’s broad field of 
battle, in the bivouac of life. T.D. 


From the [Philadelphia] U. States Gazette. 


Mr. Calhoun’s Address. 


‘Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as rs see us, 

It wad fra@e mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion.’ 

Mr. Calhoun wants from the North the 
‘pound of flesh,’ because ‘ the law gives 
it.” His eos complaint is, that the 
freemen of the North feel and develo 
an extreme reluctance to aid the Sout 


in catching poor slaves who have essay 
o a ~ werent dy 
ave us Crush every Sentiment of aympa- 


thy, out of reverence for the Constitution! 
Suppose we turn the tables, Does not 
the same Constitution guarantee the right 
of freedom of speech and of the press? 
Has the South, while it asks aid for slave- 
catchers at the North, allowed freemen 
of the North their constitutional diberty 
of speech at the South? Who scourged 
Amos Dresser in the public square of 
Nashville, for cireulating books friendly 
to Liberty? Who broke the press and 
attempted the life of Cassius M. Clay at 
Lexington? Who led on the mob to as- 
sail Dr. Bailey at Washington? Who 
broke open and scattered the United 
States mail at Charleston? Who exiled 
Samuel Hoar from South Carolina, be- 
cause his errand, though strictly legal, 
displeased the chivalry of the Sotith ? 

Who a few years since sent circulars 
to all the Northern Legislatures to pro- 
cure the passage of laws to prevent free- 
men of the North from discussing slave- 
ry? Who, on the floor of Congress, de- 
nied, session afier session, the right of 
Northern freemen even to petition Con- 
gress for the better government and reg- 
ulation of the District of Columbia, as to 
human liberty 1 Who threatened on the 
floor of Congress to lynch John Quincy 
Adams, if he should ever be caught in 
South Carolina? What State drags | 
from his vessel the honest colored cook 
of Boston, and immures him ina dun- 
geon, lest the example of his libert 
should render unqiet the human chattels 
of Charleston and New Orleans ?1— 
Where did Lynch law originate in this 
land? Where is its dreadful code mer- 
cilessly applied to stifle the disscussion of 
human rights ? 

‘Sofily, my master!’ Those who read 
us lectures on reverence for the Consti- 
tution, should sce to it that their own 
hands are pure. Mr. Calhoun annexed 
‘Texas avowedly to conserve slavery.— 
Let us now see to it that the annexation 
of New Mexico and California shall not 
limit ‘the area of freedom.’ The tears 
of the great patriot of the 19th century, 
(because he is not allowed to shackle a 
free Empire with human bondage,) are 
very touching. We hope he will be able 
to bear his sorrow with fortiwde, for 


*He that hath but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone.’ 


LATER FROM CALIFONIA. 

Washington, Feb. 13, 1849. 
The Washington Union of this morn- 
ing, contains later intelligence from Cal- 
ifornia. ‘The news is of a corresponding 
character to what has been previously re- 
ceived, and fully confirms all other offi- 
cial accounts. ‘The news also furnishes 
the public with murders of a revolting na- 

ture, which are occuring almost daily. 


DOT 











The Charleston goat | ofthe tth 
Jan., notices the sale ofa lotof “prime 
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negro womieti”’ at ati adv dnted pifos, 
says, “this is a suliiatitd evidetice thu 
the demand is good for this shecies of 
property.’”’ If the negroes 
should kidnap some of our American 4 
men, and sell them asa “‘prime article,’ 
what would we say?—And yet what 
-_ the mighty difference !—Chicage 
1oune, 
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Sone ‘Meveery.in't quien ahi 

holders and nla we econ bala 

ou Texas, where, | c 
denouncing the Wi Proves a 


















tions 
U pegon oi,» ~ 
to herself the right to set! pee | 
herself her own ties, and that 
when necessary, exercise that 
ards and my all parties. 
partment of Mow Mezicas| 
it ew 
fre Rio Grande, she carved 
sword and with the eword 
it, should the necessity be 
The Rochester Democra 
Texas was a su ape for 
Union, she readily 
stipolation that “all questions of 
should be subject to adjustment by the U. 
ted States Government.” But she 
firmly seated, after boring cost 
$100,000,000, she defies all constituted abs 
thority and proposes to give law to the 
ower that raised her from her state of helpe 
essness and ‘degradation, Her 
posterous as It is, covering a large 
the territory acquired by war, is favored by 
certain classes in Congress. Her insolence 
therefore is not to be wondered at.—Duffals 
Express. 


Anotner Goop Move ny Conetess.— 
The House of Congress, having abolish- 
ed flogging in the Navy, have followed 
up the good movement by abolishing the 
grog ration, which is two gills a day, In 
place of this the sailor is to receive four 
cents. Ifthe Senate confirm these pros 
ceedings, we shall soon see a desirable 
improvement in the character of the Nas 
vy. 











Tae Rice Corture Anatep as a Net 
sance.—Believing thas the rice fields, in 
the vicinity of Savanah, were deirimen+ 


iting the culture of rice within certatn 
limits. From the decree in the eourt be- 
low, sustaining the ordinances, an 

was taken by Thomas Green, the owner 
of a riée plantation, but the Supreme 
court affirmed the original decision, 





Slavery in the District—The Bale 
more Clipper says Beg gretar. we deny 
the right of Congress to abolish slavory 
in the District of Columbia without the 
consent of the people and compensating 
owners, yet we have no obj to hav- 
ing the slave-trade abolished there by 
Congress or the local authorities, "We 
do not think the District should be made 
a slave market—and hence we approve 
the effort which is now being made to ars 
rest the traffic at the scat of government,’ 





Sournern Sentiment.—A friend has fare 
nished us with the following extract from thé 
letter of a gentleman residing in North Ala- 
bama. It expresses forcibly and well, a sen¢ 
timent prevailing to a great extent, in the 
slave States, everywhere increasing. 
writer is not a Northern man to 
the South, but a Southern man ye eds 
acation, feeling and interest: —[Lou. Ex. 


“We are grateful for the ne 

ou send tis. I was y 

n the “ Examiner,” as it ex i vane 
fally, 4 the payee | and - sub- 

t. Kentucky must certainly some 

ase “e cmtaeigallon rae Aig nck the 
Convention — = — rng will ag! 
before long.. ° 
tee vost wha. voile toe, tenmtinn, of 
the Wilmot Proviso, &c., is very to 
me, for anything that would cause a t 
tion of the North from the South w 1 


believe, destroy the prosperity of the latter 
forever. 1 am determined that my family 
shall not participate in the ruin.” , 


Address to the People of Haytl. 

A commitice of she British and Fore 
eign Anti-Slavery Society, in an address 
to Haytians, sty! 

“It will be satisfactory for you to know, 
that, during the last four years, the anti 
slavery cause, though it has 
much erpediice, has, Sand made 
rapid and gratifying progress in various 
pane of be world. Sweden, France, 
& Denmark, have each abolished slavery 
in their several colontes in the West In- 
dies and South America, so that now, 
with the exception of the small islands 
possessed by Holland, and the colonics 
belonging to Spain in the Gulf of Mext+ 


co, the whole of the West India 
are free from the jon 
pressions of slavery. In addition, tt 






fore, to the free ie of your 
public, more than a million of A 
and their descendants are t 
blessings of freedom. Nor 
the spirit of liberty is extending tts trt- 


umphs in various direeti In 
to French Guiana pe Cayenne, Gace 





are now free, itis satisfactory to Know 
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ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 

a: an —BPOrr a i! “ ane rn OPN IRIN INLD PRL LPP LOL PAP LIP APA OD AA 
that the several South American Repub- tionist, but the time would come when accomplished by a resort to fo ; imong |leyan—one who used to think there was no! taining the paper. Pay the old score, and! does the business of converting people 
lics have made provision, by express laws | We would see emancipationists on the os several ore: Same nprising man like myself. supposed that he did not then add another dollar for the present or to the religion of Liberty and Humanity. 
for the abolition of slavery. Holland, it | stump. ‘ the same, and i! superior 1M potmt OF pow= exactly agree with me, but he was a great|next volumn, before you even dream that [Folks will have legs to walk on, wheth- 
is believed, will follow the example that Mr. Conklin voted to lay on the table, er, the effect is Teg mye the hG1S/ abolitionist, and would, of course, on that ac- | you are sustaining it. You are only injuring ! er they have heart or not. Herkimer 
has been set by her neighbours, and will a oe eee —— be — pesrornepar the eel . ated count, and on the ground of former intimacy, | it. And don’t think of preaching to the Freeman, 
soon stand yee the world, free by on a hoes a deancigatien: bet ses bs a Shaan, on an the compac al- | (teat us kindly, and bid us welcome, We |slavehiolder to do right, when you won't do rr" NTLs > me . 

: ing any portion of the : ’ ig G al- : ce . a 
oo eam 3 ‘iy a beng "Tenant has {olution said that we were opposed to it though the other States as parties/to the tode up sick and freezing; he came out—his | so yourself. i TI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 





| 
>rmer Wife stood in the door. I asked after their | But if you are both a subseriber and payer, 


- : ‘ ali s -hateve id same do not consent, yet if the” 

also given assurances that slavery, as, i any shape or form whatever. He di 8 ’ ke | as | 
“ye alieve >rsi “ee ealth, &c. And there we sat— t » ne <Cintcneanihindgeianesne tain vata 

well as the slave-trade. shall be abolish- | not believe the State would adopt eman-! persist, and succeed by resort rms, ,b ’ d ther and from | then the next question is, have you done all | ———— 


ALEM, MARCH 2, 1849. 





ed throughout her East Indian and Afri- | cipation; but some men he believed the Union is dissolved. We may alter the house turned away without being asked you could to get others to subseribe? Ah,! ‘1 LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE 18 CAUSE 
can posgessions. It is due to France to | Were agitating the question with a view | or amend the National Constituffon in \to alfght, to put up our horses, or aught else. | that begins to look like work! Yes, it does, = pete ALSER. RSLS -WitOw STaRrens 
say, that, in addition to her haying pro- to nextsumimer. Ifthe resolution should the manner therein pointed Art. 5. My heart sickened. I felt infinitely mean, | that’s certain; but then you were made to won. suns Bares Se . iat aaa ra 
claimed emancipation in her West In- | be modified he would vote it, but not as | These are matters, however, not rectly | not on mine own or colleague’s account, but work, and you are not an abolitionist unless song Banke. . 

dian and South American colonies, she | it now stood. pone under consideration. The Hestion on account of the man whosereligionhad you do work. And then, too, the Slave has 

has also decreed the abolition of slavery Mr. Hughes moved to amend the res- | is, “shall the petition be receiv d re- | 


in every form in her African settlements. 
The Bey of Tunis, moved by a noble 


olution, by adding “except as now provi- | 
ded for by the Constitution and laws of 


ferred 1”? It must be admitted that the 
right of petition is fundamental an 


eaten up his humanity. He told another to work harder, so if you love him as your- | 
.| Wesleyan, a few days before this, that if we self, youll not make that an objection! — 


0 Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on* James 


| Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


impulse, has liberated all his subjects | the State.” He thought the amendment listent with a political, Republicam Gov- called, he would ask me if I believed that’ Don’t think you can’t get any body to sub- | 





~ 


from bondage. The Sultan of ‘Turkey 
and the Shah of Persia have each adop- 
ted measures for the suppression of the 
slave-trade; and in the north of Europe, 
it may be added, that millions of serfs, 
splan: hamped groaned under tho oppres- 
sive yoke of their masters, have been set 
free. ‘T’'o the United States, Brazil, and 
n, bel the bad pre-eminence of 
ding | seven millions of Africans, 
escondants, in the most abject 
slavery ; and, to the two lauer powers, 
the enorinous guilt of perpetuating the 
foreign African slave-tradc. But the 
Committee trust that the time is not dis- 
tant when, even in these countries, the 
song of freedom shall be heard, and the 
great truth be ona 8 recognized, 
that “God hath created of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.”” 
“ ponent It is in your power to 
om: ard so glorious a consuinmation, 
to unite with the friends of humani- 
ty and freedom throughout the world in 
their strenuous efforts to overthrow, by 
peaceable and moral means, the institu- 
tion of slavery, which still crushes, de- 
and destroys so vast a multitude 
of mankind. You can do this by pre- 
senting to the surrouding nations the no- 
ble spectacle of union among yourselves ; 
you can do this by bringing your institu- 
tions into harmony with the principles of 
universal justice ; you can do this by an 
impartial administration of your govern- 
ment and laws; you can do this by de- 
veloping the resources of your soil, and 
bringing your produce into competition, 
in the markets of the world, with the 
blood-stained produce of other nations, 
who yet tolerate the existence of sla- 


«You can, moreover, do this, by im- 
parting the blessings of a thorough edu- 
cation to your children, and by early im- 
buing their minds with the principles of 


would obviate the objections raised a-| ernment. ‘The 19th Sec. of the 8th Art. 


Jesus Christ was God, and if I did not, he | 


seribe, youean. Havea little faith. Just | 


. -— 
gainst the resolution by the gentleman | of our State Constitution says: “Phat the | would tell us he did not want us about his. 


from Grayson, (Mr. Conklin.) He stood | people have a right to assemble together | house ! 
upon the floor opposed to emancipation, | to consult for their common good, to in- 
and he was willing that the world should | struct their Representatives, and # apply | treat Christ in the person of one of his chil-. 
know the position of Kentucky upon that | to the Legislature fer a redress of griev- 
question. He supposed that every man ances.” and all such, * inasmuch as ye did it not to 
expressed the views of his constituents,| Now, as we cannot specify thegul ant ahs hee alien eelt. To! sbbe 
and let those in favor of gradual emanci- | upon which the people may exdusively G nay a that I , id Vee Bom) 
pation vote against the resolution, and| petition, and no other, nor candne soc-| Serge Foster that I can (Infidel a : 
the world would know the position of| tion of the State determine for another, |'"e#t 4 man as a man, 1 invite him orany oth- 
Kentucky. nor the whole for a part, what shal! be|er to the hospitalities of my house, and will 
Mr. Morris said there had seemed to the subject matter of grievance, and what | rejoice to have the opportunity to feed them 
have been a feeling to avoid the agitation | is necessary for the common good, it is jf they are hungry, to clothe them if they are 
of the subject of slavery, and for it he | reasonable to conclude that the right of paked, to minister to them if they are sick. 
had been glad. He was surprised that petition, all things considered, is a right! we found a hearty welcome to, and a plea- 
the friends of slavery should force this of which no citizen can be deprived.— | oi home with, G. W. Adams and lady, 
question upon the House and the people, | The right pre-supposes the duty of some at idd inet ai ed s. After lesving those 
and throw a fire-brand that would spread power to receive or accept. If that be eat ady had oe ti t Cool 
like a flame throughout the Common- | true, then the question is, shall they be CUES We had excellent meetings at Voo 
wealth, He feared the very course the | réferred? Now experience has abund- Springs and Columbiana; at the latter we 
House was pursuing, would produce a antly taught us, that in this mater, as up- | Were assisted and encouraged by Isaac and 
state of things to be pani em 4 Ifthey!on similar questions that have arisen |Jane Trescott, who both took active part in 
were opposed to agitation, why introduce elsewhere in the Union, the true and | the meeting. 
a resolution that would engender it, It | wise policy is to refer the petition, and| ‘To-day I see inthe letter of friend Treat 
is the nature of man to go to extremes, | let ae report thereon be circulated | ference to the debate with Elder Barris & 
when attempts are being made to bind or through the whole community asa re-|,,° 7 thought his impression was that we 
force him to a position. His parents, buke as well as a satisfactory answer to nd ciel ten to the ected ecvediing 0 be 
were Virginians, and he was a native the unreasonable, inconsistent, and | will ; 8 w -. ii . we 
born Kenwekian; he was not afraid to| add, impossible, and I might say, anri-|S*8°ments We went, alter traveling a pn 
express before this Legislature, and the | neruprican prayer of the petitioners.— | ™2ny miles to get there, to the house of Mr. 
wide world, that slavery was an evil.— But, if we smother it here, the spirits| Barris to make inquiry about the place, ete. 
He adveried to the history of slavery in that dictate and direct it, the petition, will |'This was on the evening preceeding the de- 
the United Staes, and expressed his en- gather energy and force by what theyjbate. He told us that he had been sick, and 
tire approval of the declarations made by conceive to be oppression . 1d persecu-| unable to attend to the matter—that no ar- 








try, and you will have faith. It will be 
turned into sight before you know it. And 


grain or Store pay, in return. I will war- 
rant you there are ways enough, if you are 
only in earnest. ‘* Where there's a will, 
there’s a way.”” Merely place yourself in 
the condition of the slave, and be fully de- 
termined that the Bugle shal! be sustained to 
free him, and you'll get subscribers. If you 
do not find it so on trial, write me down a 
false prophet. 

Bat if you ask some who are so poor they 
can’t pay, subscribe for them, pay yourself, 
and give them the paper,.or if you know of 
any one in particular who ought to take it, 


Petition for Disunion. 


| It will be seen by the information contain-. 


What blindness to profess Christ, and thea if when you appeal to your neighbors, they ed in another column that a petition has 
have not the money by them, lend it to them; | 
dren like dogs. Christ says to that brother, | and if they are never going to have it, take , ing that body tocall a State Convention to 


been presented to the Ohio Legislature, ask- 


| take for ding from the Federal 
Union ; and that after several efforts to other- 
wise dispose of it, it was referred to a com- 
mittee of one—Dr. ‘Townshend. 

The ** State Journal,” remarking upon it, 
says: 
[lea Matters of this character, representing, as 
we believe, the sentiments of no political par- 
ty in the State, and being the mere produc- 
tions of minds disbalanced by the excessive 
contemplation of one subject alone, are wor- 
| thy of little attention, and should not long 
| oecupy the time of a legislative Assembly. 

They are perfectly harmless.” 








but will not, send it to him in the same way, | Suppose the petition does not represent the 
Do not think this hard, for it is not; on the Sentiments of any political party, have no 
contrary, it is an absolute Jurury. What is other sentiments a right to be presented to 
money good for, only to use in this very the Legislature, and the request of those who 
way? Itought tobea self denial to you %ge their adoption fully and deliberately con- 
not to use it so. But if after all you think it | Sidered, whether such consideration occupies 
hard, is it as herd as slavery? Then blush @ longer or a shorter time t Is it political 
you could go far have forgotten the bondman, pares only that have rights % Are the peti- 
as to count it a task to part with two or three "ons of all non-voters to be received with as 
bankbills for the sake of striking off his little consideration as possible, when they 
bonds! ask for something for which politicians have 

But if you have done all these, things, to "tasked? We know this doctrine is prac- 


mare upon the prosgoriiy of the State, 
cc.” He was not afrai 


ago was elected to the United State Sen- 
ate by the Legislature. 

He showed that slavery, had, up to 
this time, been regarded by the States of 
Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, and 


Virginia in 1831, and by Maryland in , tion, and will slumber not until it is so rangements had been made for the discussion, 
1832, “that slavery rested like a night-| answered. I cannot consent to think of 


to express hi : ul ild and unreasonable > : 
opinion; it was the same as led boon re tl “nr héen the ae desire its brought toa close; Awe had we traveled | bors to read; give them away j keep them 
frequently expressed by the greatest consummation; but to answer them is to |4"!"¢ @ number of miles to discuss the ques- | going; ecatter them in all directions, and 
staiesman now living, who but a few days | convict, and, if 


word file have a place in your dictionary.— 
and none was expected. 1 told him that 80) pont try to keep one. Don’t think of such 


ryt ah fs 
dissolving the Union, much less can | far as we were concerned, the matter must be |, thing, Loan your papers to your neigh- 





ible to convince them tion with him, and been disappointed—that ‘with them, ‘fire brands, arrows, and death” 
of their error.—State Journal. we would make no farther arrangements. He | __frebrands of agitation, arrows to the beart 
ees (did not even intimate that he would like to! of some pro-slavery man, and death to the 


* COMMUNICATED. 


debate at any other time. How he could go, \fojoch of southern oppression. Make a real 





the extent of your ability, then don’t let that tically adopted by many who are influenced 


far more by the number cf voters who signa 
petition than the character of the thing asked 
for; and we know, too, that such doctrine is 
flagrantly unjust, though in perfect harmony 

_ with the character of party polities. 

; The petition that was presented gave 
twelve reasons why Ohio should secede-from 
the Union, and we should be glad if the 
* Journal” could, by some means, be pre- 


to the meeting and say he was willing to 





Notes from the Lecturing Field. 


meet any man, I cannot tell. 


business of it. 


vailed upon to spread them before its readers, 


Rat what sufficient inducement can be offer- 


; other Siates, as well as Kentuck 4 4 ‘ Here then, is work for you. For you, to ditto dos0? The Disunionist ' . 

; gna marelitys.mosiies by she “_ evil. He did not believe ‘there Linete hens ; We had no conception from what he said whichever class of individuals I have ad- . ; * on, oliti “ ce one ke - 
of the Gospel. Thus will you entitle : ui Grarrox, Feb. 9, 1849. | that there would be a soul present. Not be-| 5 ....4 Lelong, Aad, Brother, st ig 2otents of no political party, they speak only 

} ot al An GUS af TRSirek 3 fen te tee ‘House who would for in- StS er oS ids : ' hy wy-wrewr-wwse ressed, you Eg ’ ’ fer ‘I'ruth and Justice, and have no votes to 





' ‘ 
' 








your and progress, and silence 
for ever the calumnies of your enemies, 
whose constant aim itis to impede the 
onward course of freedom, by denying 
that any of the African race are either 
capable of appreciating its. privileges, or 
fitted for its enjoyment. 

“The British markets are now open 
to you, and the abolitionists of this coun- 
try would hail, with sincere delight, eve- 

sugar, of cotton, or of coffee 


thes you could send them.” 


_ Kentucky Legislature. 

- The following report of the recent ac- 
tion of the Kentucky House of Represen- 
tatives, shows that that body is opposed 
to emancipation ‘except as now provided 
for by the Constitution and laws of the 

State.” 

_ Mr. Dohoney offered the following 

lution : 

; » That we, the Representa- 
tives of the people of Kentuky, are oppo- 
sed to abolition or emancipation of slave- 
ry “ss form or shape whatever. 

“Mr. Ewing said he looked upon the 
i; ‘as entirely foreign to the du- 
ties for which the Representatives were 
sent here, and he therefore moved to lay 
_ the resolution on the table. , 

* m this motion the yeas and nays 

being called, it was lost: yeas 14, nays 


6 rife 
said he saw by tho resolu- 


Po Mr. Bwing 
“tion that it was too general in its terms 


now free from it. Slavery had been for- 
ced upon us in opposition to our will, and 
he believed that the people would now 
rejoice to be rid of it, if it could be done 
without a succeeding evil. There were 
now three parties : ultra pro-slavery men, 
those who were in favor of getting rid of 
slavery if there wasa practical scheme 
without resulting evils, and the infuriated 
fanatics of the North. He understood 
a difference between abolition and eman- 
ipation= ipationists were opposed 
to dissolving the relation of master and 
slave regardless of law—abolitionists re- 
garded the inherent qualities of their na- 
wre the same as the Anglo Saxon race— 
would destroy existing relations, and 
would break down the barrier between 
the two races. The latter were what he 
regarded as fanatics. 
fhe great men of this country, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Marshall, and a host of 








forced upon us and become a cancer 
upon the body politic. He thought it un- 
fortunate that the question had been in- 
troduced into the Legislawure. 

Mr. Ewing desired to have the follow- 
ing read, as expressive of his opinion, 
with the view of offering it as an amend- 
ment, at the proper time: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
House, any action by the convention, 
called to meet this year, to revise the 
Constitution, on the subject of emancipa- 
tion, would be unwise. 

Mr. Boarman moved the previous 





; ime 4a teted in) 
By this tinie both yourselves and readers| Hartford that night. I am glad, however, 
will begin to think that you will never hear | that they got a 7'reat. 
again from the lecturing field. 1 have been 


The Methodists, with Abner Keller at 


| thinking so myself, for what with holding) their head, gave characteristic evidence of 
| meetings, traveling, trying to hunt up those |their deep interest in the truth, 


| indebted to the society, and other “cares o! 


f| Everywhere the Methodist preachers are 


| this world,” I have but little time for wri-|declaring that their church is clear of slave- 


ting, and almost as little disposition. 


ry now, and the poor sheep are gulled there- 


Since I communicated with the Bugle,|by. I will send an article on this subject 


Work (Sl mus! Be Bone. “YOU meer wor yurt dispose of; while the * Journal ” is the State 


todoit. “ There’s no such word as fail.’ tiga : 
Don’t think because I have written this arti-; 5°" of the Whigs, and is somuch engaged 
cle in so light a strain, that therefore the. fe Sleiay See Se my walleand — 
| duty which I press upon you, is either not ing the recent breaches, it has no time to 
duty, or else not important. It is both.— he down and notice the * perfectly harm- 
And you've said that you would consider it less” poupeditiend advanced in the petition. 
so, if you were the slave. Then think of |. Harmless as they are, the * Journal” 
might find some difficulty in showing their 


the miserable victims in the far South who- . 
are killed off in whole gangs every seven fallacy ; and were it not too much like a Da- 


meetings have been held in Pennsylvania; very soon. 
Ashtabula, Trumbull, Columbiana, Carroll,| Since I have been in Medina I bave been Gedy ho are herded with four footed berets 
Harrison, Cuyahoga, Summit, Medina and|alone—Mr. Curtis being unable to. travel | 


. . | and ereeping things by the million. Think 
Lorain counties, Ohio, a detailed account of|longer. When I got to Richfield, no appoint: | pine Aged 





years. ‘Think of those rational creatures of | 


vid challenging a Goliah, we would invite it 
to discuss any or all of the twelve proposi- 
tions, promising to publish in our columns 
| all it can say against them. 


which I have not time to give. 


ments had been received—the paper not get- 


,of those as good as you, sold on the auction | 


| block along with tallow candles by the pound, 


Everywhere, it seems to me, that the tone | ting there fora week after publication. So 


Think of woman in the South-land, compel- | 


The signers of that petition are citizens of 
Ohio, and as deeply interested in the pros- 


others, had deprecated slavery, but it was | ceedings. If I thought that*to emancipate = 





| at the same time, there is more than plenty |I could—got good meetings at several places, 
of that bitter unchristian opposition manifest-|and feel as though I would like to do two 

ed by the pro-slavery churches and politicians | men's work if I could. 

' which so long has characterized their pro- Yours in haste, Ww. 


the slave, it was necessary to convert the Some Work to do. 

masses of the people to thorough consistent a 

anti-slavery action, I should become disheart- Maruponro’ Feb. 13th, 1849, 
ened, and be almost ready to giveupthecon-| friend, sitting here and reading this arti- 
test: but I do not think this is by any means | ole, if you were a Slave, would you not like 
necessary, The slave will be a man long! to hear a newspaper published and circulated 


a thought. Our meetings, on the whole,/in the South are Slaves,and this paper which 
were well attended, and if one can judge|you hold in your hand, is printed and sent 
from appearances, considerable good was ef-|over the country, to help free them. Andas 
fected. At Leesburgh, the meetings were | you would want to have it live and prosper, 
well attended, and a glorious spirit prevailed. jf jt was devoted to the work of redeeming 


of Anti-Slavery sentiment is rising, although, | with several other places; but I did the best) 


before thousands have ever given the subject to free you? Well, 300,000 of your brothers | 





| tion. Think, O think of all these unuttera- 
ble horrors, and then say if you will not do 
| this work. By your love for yourself, by. 
Rad own yearnigly desires to be happy, by 
all your hopes of tnercy—I conjure you, deny 
not the slave so small a boon as this little 
effort. And thisis to you. Thou art the 
man! And now, is the time! 
JOSEPH TREAT. 

P.S. Local Agents, and indeed all abo- 
litionists, ought to be particularly active in 
procuring subscribers, immediately after 
Lecturers have been in their vicinities.— 
When the people have just heard the systein 
of slavery exposed, and their own duty in 
regard to it pointed out, they wil! be far more 
teady to subscribe than at any other time, 





led to live a life of concubinage and prostitu- 


perity of the State as any who can be found. 
| They desire that Ohio shall be free, not only 


|in name, but in fact. They would have her 


more prosperous, more intellectual, more mo- 
ral; and to effect this, they would have her 
withdraw from a Union which curses all 
who enter into it. If their arguments are not 
unanswerable, let them be answered—not 
| passed by with the epithet of “ harmless,” 
| or the more common one of * treasonable.”” 
Let them be answered, we repeat, not met 
with glorifications of the Union, or a threat- 
ened publication of Washington’s Farewell 
Address, as the Senate did two years since. 
The day has gone by for such childish exhi- 
bitions, and they who have taken hold of this 
Disunion movement are not to be turned from 
_ their purpose by aught except stern, irrefuta- 


The Wesleyan friends opened the house, &.,| you from Slavery, you ought equally to wish ; *+ ble argument, 
question. : P , i » land the local agent by going around to their) We wish it were th h i 
’ ‘ which made things morg pleasant than usual. h t do so, now that itis engaged ia! : ——e e wisn it were the custom here, as in 
t ahah deity Mndacy oa OF eat Bot | saan reo ecnipeiion an a While we ten ng old Episcopal sa pe of 2b others The Anti- houses, can obtain the names of many who Massachusetts, to grant all petitioners who 
emancipation by last Messrs " ‘ ‘ . 
Vu Ty 7 4 
t 6 


qt ‘ ng to the law and 
nstitution as it now exists. He thought 
this resolation was throwing down the 
pay ad to the emancipationisis, and 
would provoke Vryvead oe he ov 
unnecessary and impolitic, since the pro- 
slavety men had acediso act only cath 
defensive. He had no fear or dread of 
emancipation; he had said that he was 
po | mayor and gentlemen of 
é ot yuse could believe him or not, but 
he was an emancipaiiovist, he would 
have the courage to avow it. He should 
“ ¥ote against the resolution. 
Mr. Vertress said it was the very res- 
m he had desired to offer to the 










vt 


the Position of every man up- 
sabsorbing question of eimanci- 
twas not alone for the fy 

the q . » that Re esi- 
sage o ¥ aren, Lor 

7 men were not iu favor o 

they had slavery, and it was 
e who wished to resirict that 
by the Consti- 
choose. He 


question | le 
Towles and Hardin demanded the yeas 
and nays; and the question was decided 
in the affirmative ; yeas 63, nays 30. 

Mr. Hughes was op) to suppress- 
ing debate, and he therefore moved a re- 
consideration of the vote just taken. 

Mr. Towles had desired to offer an a- 
mendment to the resolution, which would 
“pour oil on the troubled waters.” 

His amendment was as follows: 


friends tried hard to get up @ “revival,” but) Slavery Bugle then, that is, this paper which 
it was of no avail, Their day is past. you are holding, must be sustained, It must 
noble than those of Leesburg. The house! want to hear it. 

was closed, and an exhorter or preacher of} What then, are you willing to do, to eus- 
the name of Norrocks locked the door and tain it? Are you a subscriber for it? You 
took the key, declaring the house should not|are now reading it, perhaps you read it every 
be opened. But “ two men of the world” week, but do you take it? If not, will you 
named Caper and Cummins, who happened/not? It will only cost you a dollar in ad- 





Resolved by the House of Representa- 
sentatives of the people of Kenwwcky all 


pation of the slaves of Kentucky, wheth- | 


Mr. Hughes’ amendment was adopted. 
‘The question now being upon the adop- 
tion of the resolution, the yeas and 
nays being called, sicod yeas 93, nays 0; 
and so the resolution was unanimously 


REMARKS OF MA. MARSH, of Preble, 
In the Em, Fes. 16, ose 
a Dissolution o nion. 
Ma Monk said that trod were two 
methods by which the Union might be 





| dissolved; the first entirely revolutionary, 





schemes or plans for the goneral emanci- | A key was found that opened the door, and|than to have to borrow one. If you have) 


er immediate or gradual, are unwise and 
He thought the vote: upon the | impractieable, and that it is politic and 


| prudent to avoid all agitation of this sub- 
would show to the people oF | lect, ag! 


j friend at whose house we stopped was a Wes, bly fora year past? Then you are not sus- 


to be trustees, told them if the house was not| vance for 52 numbers, and that is cheap en- 


tives, That in the opinion of the repre- | opened, they would break open the doors.—| ough, as you well know yourself. Besides, 








would not sign in the public meeting, and 
whom the lecturef could not go and sce.— 


At Perrysville the Wesleyans were Jess' be, because if yoa were the Slave, you would | And wherever there are three or four aboli- | 


tionists in one neighborhood, they ought to 
clab together and among them take Garrison’s 


| Liberator, or the National Anti-Slavery Stan- | 


dard, or Douglass’ North Star, in addition to 
their individually taking the Bugle. In this 
way, and ata trifling expense, they may all 
read a number of papers. J.T. 





Still Bro. Norrocks maintained his integrity. you will feel better to read your own poring (7 Dr. E. D. Hupson, of Springfield, 


| 
good meetings were- held. 
tians” are actuated, as also to show what! fear that you will not be able to pay him, for 
agents have sometimes to meet, T will relate!lay your hafd on your heart and tell me ff! 
a circumst that transpired at New Mar-! you do not spend many a dollar in the course | 


ket, Harrison county. Two meetings were |of the year, for things not half so important | 








not a dollar on hand, you can ask one of your | 
To show the spirit by which some “ chris-| neighbors to lend it to you. You need not) 


Mass., known in this and other vicin- | 


ities as an earnest Anti-Slavery lecturer 
of the Garrison school, has become as- 
sociated with Prof. B. F. Palmer, late 
of Meredith Bridge, N. If., in the man- 


ufacwure and sale of the Premium Patent | 


Leg invented by Prof. P. a few years 


since—perhaps the most perfect substi- | 
appointed to be held there. It used to be|—yes, for things not important at all. But) tute fer the human leg that has ever | 


desire it, an opportunity of being heard be- 
fore the coinmittee to whom their petitions 
are referred. This would seem to be the 
,Mmore just and democratic plan, especially 
when, as in the present case, there is no mem- 
ber of the Legislature to act as their repre- 
_ sentative. We are, however, well satisfied 
, With the committee to whom the petition is 
_teferred. And if, in his examination of it, 
; Dr. Townshend should find himself on the 
wrong side, we trost his views of expedien- 
| cy, and his desire todo something politically, 
will not stifle his convictions of right and in- 
duce him to do evil with the hope that good 
may come. We look with much interest for 
the report, and hope to receive an early copy 
| of it, 





A Pious President. 
The progress of the President elect from 


one of my preaching places severalyearsago, now, if you thus throw away your money, been devised. Dr. H., we believe, was | his slave wrought plantation in Louisiana to 


when I was a “ believer.” Mr. Curtis went | instead of giving it for a Bugle, do you doas 
on to hold them on one of the coldest days of you would be done by? Do the Slave the 
the season. 1 was qaite sick—had been ur? justice, then, to subseribe for this advocate | 
able to attend the meeting the evening ptevi- of hie cause, and when you do that, do anoth- 
ous at all. I said to Henry, we will call at er thing, pay. 

the first house where I am acquainted, for I~ Bat perhaps you are a subscriber. Well 
feel I ought not to ride much farther, The | so far, so good ; but do you not owe, possi- 


i 


led to engage in this business from the 
circumstances of his son’s unfortunate 
loss of a limb a few penne since, which 
was promptly and elegantly replaced b 
Prof. P. The Lab Peows, wade | 
fore carried on in Meredith, has been re- 
moved to Springfield, Mass. 

Good luck to ye, Doctor, in your new 
vocation! Itcan’t pay so wreichedly as 


| the slave trading Distriet of Columbia, is be- 
| ing chronicled in newspaper columns in all 
_ its minutia, as though it was of all other 
| things the subject most interesting to the peo- 
ple, as it doubtless is to many. Several of 
the battles which brought Taylor so much 
glory were fought on the Sabbath, on the 
principle, we presume, that the day sancti 








fied the deed ; and we perceive that in his 
civil, as in his military career, the Sabbath 
receives the like consideration at his hands. 
He reached Memphis, Tenn., on the Sabbath, 
where he was received with great demonstra- 
tions of joy; and on another Sabbath, landed 
at Louisville, Ky., where he was honored 
with a salute, and escorted by a detachment 
of military. One would hardly think after | 
hearing of these and similar facts, that the | 
General was a Jife member of a Missionary 
Society, and carried with him a clerical cer- 
tificate of christianity, which even St. Peter 
ought to consider valid. 

The Presbyterian Jadies of Frankfort, it is 
stated, presented him with a copy of the Bi- 
ble and the United States Constitution bound 
up together, considering, we presume, the 
two equally sacred, and both the defences of 
slavery. In accepting the gift, the General, 
in the course of his remarks, said: 

“Tf there were in that Book nothing but 
its great precept: ‘ All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them,” and that precept were 
obeyed, our government might extend over 
the whole continent.” 

Let him try the working of that precept on 
his plantation, let him carry it into the cabin 
of the slaves, touch with it their galling 
chains, and stand humbled in their presence, 
a repentant man-thief. Is he a fvo/, that he 
does not know he violates that precept every 
day he lives the life of a slaveholder—that 
he wrote his denial of it in bloody characters 
upon the fields of Mexico as plainly as the 
heroes of °76 recorded their denial of king 
George’s authority at Concord and Bunker 
Hill? or is he a Anave that knows his duty, 
but does it not? ora poor week brother that 
has not moral strength to withstand tempta- 
tion? 

It is profanity for the lips of a slaveholder 
or a warrior to give utterance to this glorious 
precept, while his soul is filled with the spi- 
rit of oppression and of blood; for God is 
Love, and Love is the foundation of this law, 
* Give ’em hell, damn ’em,” we opine, is in 
spirit and in language much more befitting 
the character of General Tay!or; and itis to 
be hoped that while he is what he is, he will 
strive to confine himself to such forms of ex- 
pression as will give a daugurreotype like- 
ness of his real sentiments. 


The Presidential Election. 
here were 2.874.712 votes cast in the 
United States at the late Presidential elec- 
tion, not counting the vote of North Caroli- 
na, whose Legislature elects the state elec- 
tors. Of these, 


Taylor received in the free Staes, 925,467 


” “ in the slave States, 435,983 
Cass received in the free States, 810,560 
“ “ in the slave States, 411,360 
Van Buren received in free States, 291,039 


“ 


in slave States, 7203 

Each of the leading candidates received 
the electoral vote of fifteen States. 

Taylor received the vote of free States, 9 

“ “ the vote of slave States, 6 
Cass received the vote of free States, 8 

s “ the vote of slave States, 7 

The nine free States which cast their vote 
for ‘T'aylor, gave 97 electoral votes; the six 
slave States gave 66 votes. The eight free 
States which voted for Cass, gave 72 voles; 
the seven slave States 55 votes. . 
Electoral vote of free Siates 166 

“ e of slave States 121 

The total nomber of votes cast in the free 
States was 2.027.066, this, divided by 169— 
the number of their electoral votes—gives, in 
round numbers one elector to each 11,995 
voters. Tho total number of votes cast in the 
slave States was 907,646, allowing to North 
Carolina 60,000 votes; divide this by 121— 
the number of their electoral votes—and we 
shall find there is one elector to each 7,501 
southern voters! 

Had the ratio.of actual representation been 
the eame in the northern as in the southern 
States, the North would have had 270 elec- 
tors; but it was not, hence 759.486 northern 
voters were virtually disfranchised—almost 
as greatan array as the entire number of 
southern voters. Why this difference, and 
by what authority does it exist? The hu- 
man property of the South, her three millions 
of slaves are counted in the apportionment 
of representatives under the constitutional 
phrase ‘three fifths of all other persons.”— 
It is by virtue of the Constitution, by the re- 
quirement of one of the religiously observed 
compromises that 760,000 northern voters 
are disfranchised in fact, while they retain in 
form the right to vote, Slavery wills it, the 
Constitution provides for it, the permanancy 
of the Union requires it, and men of political 
eminence, and of religious reputation have 
pronounced it moral treason to say avght 
against it. 


A Letter. 


A few days since we received a letter. 
which read in this wise. 
Dear Sir: 

I take this opportanity to send to you for 
the Anti-Slavery Bogle. and [ hope da you 
will send it. I have been a slave, and left 
the South to get free, and Ieame to the Nurth 
and then thought I was happy. When I 
found that the charch made slaves, J left it. 
I heard Mr. Walker speak at Richfield, and 
was glad to think I had a friend. 

c—. W—.. B—, 

Had the writer of the above been educated 
in college instead of on a southern -planta- 








, 


tion, his moral vision might have been far teristics of a land of Free Labor, gored | theiy temporary release from the oppres- 


less clear. ‘* When I found the church made 
slaves, J left it.” Who, within the short 
space of ten words, could have recorded a 


in the cloqueni appeal of Gen. \ 
Turning thence to contemplate a lan 


better action and the motive which led to it! lessness ts the very firey: clomein of ts 


That sentence is worth more to humanity 
than a hundred of the best volumes ever writ- | 


The Slave must never feel that he ca 


ilson. | sive 
cursed by Slavery, he showed that hopes 


social condition of its laboring class.— 


finement of the metropolis.— Nat. 
d | Intelligencer. 





e The following appeal is from the pen | 


" of Parker Pillsbury, and though we know 


be any thing bata Slave. He must never jor tt Taylor Ball in progress in these 


ten to cover up the crimes of a man-stealing | hope that his children will enjoy the fruits | parts, the truths it contains are needed to 


church. A Doctor of Divinity could have 





given a thousand reasons for remaining in | All he is, all he does, belong to another 


connection with slaveholders, could have ex- | his wife, his children, are another’s.— 
patiated largely upon the good which he | W hat ean be expected of him but sloth, 
| stupidity, and eye service? Howcan a 


could do them by continuing a member of by 
y g ; country self-cursed by such a system, be | and Ball, will be given in this town the 


the same organization, could have spoken 
eloquently against the disruption of Zion, 
and have brought a legion of texts from Ge- | 8 
nesis down to Revelations to prove that God, direction, aud see how the earth lies bar- 
Christ, and the Apostles all sanctioned or | ren and desolate beneath the footstep of 
tolerated slavery; but all this would not the Slave. Compare the means of mo- 
bear, even to the sectarian, the seal of Truth | ral, mental, and religiou’ improvement 


and the authority of Right as does the record | in Free and Slave States—how striking | climax of attraction, the crowning charm 


| expected to flourish ? Look all aroun 
| you upon a land blighted by Slavery an 


lave Labor. Go out of this city in’an 


' 
of ‘his labors, nor even of their own.— | be spoken throughout the length and 


3 breadth of our land. 
TO THE WOMEN OF CONCORD, XN. H 
It is understood that a Grand Festival 


d | present month, particularly in honor of 
d ery Taylor. The ladneeiene are 
y entrusted 10 a numerous and powerful 
Board of Managers, and nothing proba- 
bly will bo wanting to grace the occasion, 
which pride or wealth can procure. 

ut it need not be said 10 you, that the 


of the unlettered slave, “* When I fuund the | the contrast! And shall we, the Repre- | of the whole scene, that without which 


church made slaves, I left ii!" 





Saumon P, Cuase, was, on the 22ad inst 
elected by the Ohio Legislature to the U.S 


blasied with such a system of Slavery 
Dare we doit? 


Senate for six years from the 4th of March I will hear of'no arrangements, wi 


next. ‘he fourth and last ballot stood as 


follows: 


Thomas Ewing - - + 89 votes. 


Salmon P, Chase -  - 65 * 
Joshua R.Giddings - + - i « 
Johan C. Vaughan - -- 1 4“ 


vent the non-extension of slavery. 








AyorHer Brow acainst Staveny.—A year 
or more since, the British government sent 
an agent to Australia to try whether the soil 
of that country was adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. The experiment was tried 
with Ameriean seed, and succeeded to admi- 
ration. It is predicted that in a few years 
Great Britain will procure cotton for herspin- 
dles from her colonies, and no longer be de- 
pendent upon the slaveholders for a supply. 


Alas for the cotton-raising South! 


Vatvaste Work ror Inventors.—Munn | 
& Co. publishers of the “Scientific Ameri- 
can,” have issued a pamphlet of 28 pages, | Six months. 


itis not now established by law. | wi 


In 
Above a 
parties, all policy, all dangers even, 
stand for the preservation of Free So 
and Freedom. 


Indian Incidents. 


our readers. 


Murmuring Stream. 


containing the Patent Laws of the United | iD Philadelphia the child was suddeni 


States, together with ail other information taken sick and died. 
necessary to enable a man to make a proper 
application for a patent, even to the amount 
of fee required as a preliminary. Price 124 


cents single, 12 copies for $1. 
Munn & Co. New York. 


The February No. of the Meraopotirran 
Macazine has come to hand, It is embel- 
lished with three steel engravings, one ex- 


notonous wail, and decking its head wit 


Address | a]! the ornaments in her possession. A AE pes : 
this was noticed by Major Martell, who | Yestol his life of toil—But does the spir- 

conceived the idea of having a daguer- : 

reotype likeness taken of the child, and, ry Hee) 4 Sar on him the 

this having been accomplished, the child a ih ce ce 

was deposited in a vault and the likeness 


cellent wood engraving, and seven sinall ents | given to the mother. 


of minor merit. Among its contributors are 
T. S, Arthar, Park Benjamin, W. G. Simns, 
G. S. Burleigh and Ann A. Stephens. Sev- 
eral of its articles we have read and found 
them good, The publisher states he has 
made arrangements that will secure contribu- 
tions from some of the best writers in Eng- 
land ; yet the work will continue to be pecu- 
liarly American in its character, which will 
doubtless be a recommendation to some 
whose patriotism is local rather than gener- 


Granam's March No. lias arrived in good 


and weeps 





season, and is a fair specimen of the way be | a number of times, she accompanied eac 


gets up his monthly. It contains four en-| Movement by this exclamation: “Oh, my 
; SET 

gravings, among which is a very fine orie of | #907 child! my poor child!" 

“Christ weeping over Jerusalem,” and an 


he the 


ordinary one of Gen. Taylor's plantation. In| ** his keen biack eye suddenly fille 


the description of the latter, we are told the | 
view embraces, among other points of inter-! 
est ** the collages of the laborers,” which we 
understand to mean the quarters of his slaves, 
but then as cottages sound much prettier and 


| with tears, he also kissed the picture 


more poetical than quarters, and laborers more husband, 


democratic than slaves, the former expres- 
sion is used. The whipping post is in the 


back ground, entirely out of sight. 
So far as we are able to judge from a 


somewhat hasty perusal of a portion of the 
contents, their literary character is fully upon 
a par with that of the contribations to the 


other numbers for this year. 








6The New York Tribane, under date 
of February 16th, gives the following #ketch 
of the remarks of Gen. Wilson in the House, 


on the Mexican Indemnity Bill. 


A more touching picture of gricf tha 


The anhappy parents, he tells us, are a 


of uttering an incoherent prayer. 


flampshire was next conceded the floor,| ™ains of her offspring to the baria 


among the dozens who jumped for it as 


the Chuirman’s hammer knocked down | @°5S- 


Mr. §. in full career. And such a speech 


The second incidentto which we have 


as Wilson gave us is not heard once a} alluded is of a very different character 


Congress in either House. It was ener- 


from the above, and is as follows: Five 


getic, eloquent, thrilling, electrifying. I] members of the Indian party already 
‘never saw the House so stirred up by a| mentioned lately went out in the afier- 
speech devoid of personal application.— | noon to enjoy an airing. They sirayed 
By a few bold and rapid strokes he set, over the Long Bridge across the Potomac, 
Free and Slave Labor fairly and vividly | and, having been treated with a comfor- 
before us—showed that in a Free State | table glass of liquor by some kind friend, 
Labor is the native condition to which} they continued their walk until they 


escape—that Labor has there on its side 


| we are all born and which only a few can | reached a pleasant wood on one of the 


hills looking down upon the Potomac.— 


Self-Respect, Hope, and Consciousness; They had their bows and arrows with 
of Power—ihat the woes of the most ab-; them, and succeeded in killing a rabbit 
ject are lightened by the knowledge that | and two or three small birds. Night 


with the most eminent and affluent in the 


comfortable quarters in the city (for the 


land—that Labor cannot be deeply de-| weather was cold) these wild fellows 
graded while the laborer feels that his! kindled a fire in the woods, and havipg 
vote can neutralize that of the proudest! enjoyed a genuine Indian repast and sun 

and wealthiest. Common Schools, and a number of strange songs, they erecied 
the children of the poorest returning | afew boughs over their heads, and there 
from them with testimonials of merit won | enjoyed a sound sleep until ihe morning. 


in fair competition with the children of 


the greatest and richest—all the charac- 





They retwrned to the city on the follow- 
ing day, apparently greatly benefiued by 





listen to no compromises, which surren- 
der to Slavery one inch of soil on which | Viriwe and Humanity, with an opportuni- 


A pair of incidents have come to our] |. 1 : 4 
scsateden respecting the Chippewa In- stitution of Icarving, humanity or relig- 
dians, now sojurning in the city, which 
are so characteristic of the race that we 
cannot refrain from presenting them to 


The first of these has reference to one 
ofthe women, whose name is Pum-ma- 
way ge-one-no-qua, or Woman of the 
She is the wile of 
the orator of the party, and, when she : hg , 
left Lake Buperier in October last, she Howard simmored his life away in dens 
brought along her only infant, aged about 
On the arrival of the party 


The grief of the " , 
mother knew no bounds, and for several ee Ringe panes ek po of 
entire days did she hang over the child, | DUUSY Colon’ Slavery for hall @ contu- 


ever and anon giving utterance toa mo- 


On Monday night last, while one of the 
chiefs composing the Chippewa delega- 
tion was relating a story to the writer of 
this article, and in the presence of the 
entire party, an allusion was made to the 
nature of death, which caused the child- 
less mother and her husband, as they sat 
together upon the floor, to bow their heads 
The story proceeded, but 
we watched with intense interest the 
movements of the bereaved mother.— 
Téen it was that we saw her take from 
her bosom (as if unconscious of the com- 
pany present) the portrait alluded to, and, 
as she pressed it convulsively to her lips 


handed the picture to her husband, and, 


number of times, and, returning it to his 

wife, he turned his face towards the sto- 

ry-teller, as ifendeavoring to follow him, 

while the wife immediately dropped her 
; ‘lng? - of greatness; but w 

needle and hid her face in the lap of her ond of ge 3 but what, te// us, what 


this wo have never witnessed ; but Major 
Martell tells us that what we saw is only 
a repetition of what he has szen a great b 

. c. . . b fe al 
many times since he left Philadelphia.— of him, til slavery demanded the sacri 


the re- 


sentatives of Freemen, permit the New | the entire programme of arrangements 
Terviiory just added to our country to be | would be a most barren and unmeaning 


1? | serully mustbe, THE WOMEN. 


For one, said Gen. a ef then a position so impor- 
tan 


ble to wield so omnipotent an influ- 
ence in favor of or against the cause of 


‘I } ty for a testimony and a demand too for 


not give it one millionth part of an inch | it, which can scarcely occur a second 
for any consideration whatever. Talk| time in all the years of a life, will you 
not to me of the horrors of disunion—lI | not suffer a friendly word on the charac- 


will not consent to extend eo: to | ter and objects of the approaching Festi- 
The successfal nominee will undoubtedly | save the Earth from destruction, the i 


do a good Free Soil werk at Washington, for | Verse itself from dissolution. 
he is a man of talents, and interested to pre- 


i- | val, and the importance of your decision 
ll | in regard to it? 

{| And first, what has Zachary Taylor 
il | ever done, that he should thus be adored 
asa Divinity, and his praises be celebra- 
ted in song and dance? Where are the 
credentials of his Goopness? Of what 
Virtue is he the patron saint? What in- 


ion, was ever reared by him, or baptized 
into his name? What fiery furnade of 
sorrow and afiliction was ever quenched 
by the out-gushing sympathies of his 
soul? What widows sing his praises, 
or orphans lisp his name, with gratitude 
pure as breath of angels? What pover- 
ty smiles before him, and invokes the 
best benizons of heaven on his head ?— 


and dungeons of corruption and misery, 
that he might minister to those whose 
crimes or calamitics had walled them off 
from human sympathy, from happiness 


y 


ry, and diced amid the shouting gratitude 
y | of eight hundred thousand emancipated 
i, | Slaves, whose liberty was the golden har- 


it of Howard burn in the breast of Zacha- 


Or where, tell us, are the monuments 
of his Grzatvess 7? Columbus found the 
Western Hemisphere, and gave it to his 
race. Newton built a turnpike to the 
stars, and drove his chariot like Phaeton 
over the Milky Way; setting guideboards 
and milestones all along his path for the 
benefit of fuiure travellers in coming 
time, Bacon, as with the fire of Prome- 
theus, lighted up and animated the cold 
corpse of ancient philosophy, and centu- 
ries 10. come will not have reaped all the 
millennium of blessings which flowed 
thence to mankind. Joefferson’s pen, 
Henry’s voice, Washjngton’s sword, and 
Warren’s blood, shivered the chains that 
bound us to the throne of British despo- 
tism. Franklin caught and tamed the 
lightning—Professor Morse harnessed it 
in telegraphic traces, and now, quicker 
than thought, it runs our errands for us, 
all over the continent. Fulton begat the 
breed of tron Horses, swifi and terrible 
by sea as steeds of Neptune, omnipotent 
on land as the Titans of ancient iinstrel- 
sy, warring upon the very gods, 

Such area few trophies of goodness 


h 
n 


d 
a 


has Zachary Taylor done ?—They want 
you to celebrate his praises, with holo- 
causis of song and mirth—but what good 
or great deed has he ever done ? 


Ask history. History had not heard 


a 


\. fice of the Seminole Endians, for building 


ways the first to awake in the morning, |* — of — yew gr pasa 
and they never resume their daily duties he bedy - ° “So \ shad a tols  § sagme 
without first putting their heads together The Aes ae h = ute tents fo 
over the precious picture for the purpose SPETe WSS BUOY, 109 Hemlanw he 

The + 
one idea which + to absorb the mind dole died o waetr se his tumentey 
of the benig!ted Indian mother is this, ~ ’ 
that she may yet return to Philadelphia, and Zachary Taylor, with his Cuba blood | 8? 
To Gen. James H. Wilson of New| 29d upon tier own back carr 


pression.— 
him. He was sick anda swanger, the 
But the poor 


hounds, imported at his own demand, 
|. | Were the chosen High Priests to officiate 


place of her fathers in the remote wilder. | ** the sacrifice, In justice to. many of 


the Whigs, be it said, they piled upon the 
terrible wagedy their unmingled execra- 





tions, 

Let history further tell us. But histo- 
ry buried her acquaintance with him for 
years in the tomb of the murdered Sem- 
inoles.. We heard no more of Zachary 
Taylor, until slavery again thirsted for 
haman flesh. 

And now, in the records on high, are 


registered = fi 
whose 


‘and who was the first chosen leader 
in this constellation of horrors and atro- 
eled,unatierable? Zach- 
— anny whose 
praises you are to celebrate with feastin 

and dances, and instruments of " 


hee” Se Il wake the —_ of the 
to gather the groans and dying ag- 
| onies which rem the heavens at the 


ary Taylor 


orty thousand Mexicans, 
and mangied corpses fanen 
the very soil we have Plundered from 
them, the rightful owners, only that it 
may be shaded and darkened with slave- 
ry as with orchards of the deadly Up- 


their children may very probably rank | came gn, but instead of returning to their 





death-storm that fell on Monterey, when | 


infancy and old age, the strong man and 
the beautiful woman, the mother, the 
matron, the Sister of Charity and vestal 


virgin, all lay piled in sickening winrows | 


of ghastly carnage, struck with lightning 
and thunderbolts from the clouds and bat 
teries of Zachery T'aylor’s artillery! O, 
could these wiads but be commissioned 
to hurl onward this howling chorus of 
terror, and pour it in one focal burst up- 
on your ear, in the midst of your mon- 
strous mirih, how would you stand fro- 
zen, petrilicd into living statues! And 
yet, be it known unto you all, that from 
this one field of blood, this one dreary 
desert, sown with unnumbered corpses, 
all mangled and murdered at the bidding 
of slavery, did Zachary Taylor reap 
that harvest of renown, which has avail- 
ed to elevate him to the proudest station 
in the gift of the American people !!! 

Such is the- Divinity, whose praises 
the women of Concord and the country 
are required to celebrate. 

Need it be told you, that to all these 
other cnormitjes in the character of this 
bloody idol of the people, must be added 
that crowning curse of all, the guilt of 
owning, driving and plundering a multi- 
tude of slaves, more than @ WUNDRED OF 
WHOM ARE WoOMEN!—women as your- 
selves—with hearts tender as yours, 
with souls as immortal, with loves as 
pure; but whese hearts are broken, whose 
souls are almest extinguished in endless 
night, whose loves are trampled upon by 
the iron heel of their master, heavier 
than the shodden hoof of his war-Sorse ! 
And is sucha man to be praised and 
worshiped by women, by Northern wo- 
men, young dod old? A man who carri- 
es women to*market—who makes havoc 
of marriage—who denies it altogether to 
three milliong of the people of this eoun- 
try in cach successive generation—who 
countenances, if he does not carry on 
that brokerage which consigns woiman’s 
beauty and chastity, in shrinking, shud- 
dering horror, to the arms of most dam- 
ned lust? In God’s most holy name, 
are the women of Concord sunk to 
this ? a 

Marius and Sylla, putrid with corrup- 
tion and vice, had their female worship- 
pers, even after Rome was rid of their 
rottenness, and ihe world of so loathsome 
a burden. The Grecian Deities had 
their Bacchantes, their Thyades and 


Menades, priestesses of their disgusting 
worship. Butthis was before the angels 
had sung the advent of Christianity, or 


the star of Bethlehem had shined on the 
plains of Grecee, or hills of Rome. 

Shall now the women of Concord in 
New England, in almost the two thous- 
andth year of grace, bow in adoration of 
onein whom they look in vain fora sin- 
gle attribute of true greatness or real, 
goodness 1—whose only virtue is, that he 
is brave in baule, like his own blood- 
hounds ?—~and whose crowning excel- 
lence, in the opinion of multitudes who 
sought him for the Presidency, was, that 
he owned a hundred women, as good, in 
their Creator’s eye, as you, all of whom 
he robs of humanity, ond plunges them 
down to stable with his horses and ken- 
nel with his hounds, as if they were not 
iinmortal as the angels, but beasts that 
perish ! 

Women of Concord, God will hold you 
responsible, in a mighty degree, for this 
contemplated outrage on Virtue, as well 
as Justice and Humanity. Your own 
husbands and brothers will wonder that 
youcan yield to so unnatural a demand, 
as to celebrate the grandeur and glory of 
a man, whose crimes were ihe seed of 
which his triumphs are the harvrest.— 
Many of those who will attend would be 
proud of wife or sister, who should spurn 
such worship with unuuterable execra 
sion, 

Go now to your chambers of secret ro- 
tirement and meditation, and carry with 
you these lines of friendly entreaty and 


remonstrance. Spread them out before | ‘T 


God and your own consciences. And as 
you bow your spirits in the presence of 
only the All-Secing Eye, decide whether 
you will dishonor your woman-hood, de- 
grade your dignity, and stain and mar the 
divinity your Creator has impressed in 
his own image upon fon by mingling in 
such asacrament. Decide as conscience 
in all coming life, as a dying hour, as the 
revelations and decisions of the great 
day, and as all the remembrances and 
experience of coming endless ages, shall 
prove, R. 
Concord, N. H. Feb. 9th 1849. 


Ohio’s Patent Democracy. 

The Democracy and Whiggety of Fairfield 
county—or a portion of them—have been 
holding an indignation meeting, and thun- 
dering against the repeal of the Black Laws. 
They wish it understood, we p » that 
they are Democrats, but not u/fra Democrats. 

PREAMBLE, 

Whenras, We have learned by the 
reported proceedings of the Ohio Legis- 
lature, now in session, that the acis of 
1804 and 1807 have been repealed by 
said body, and whereas we deem it our 
duty as well as our privilege as citizens 
and electors of Ohio to assemble our- 
selves together and express our opinions 
of men and measures, therefore 

Resolved, That we most unqualifiedly 
pieond ple ar deprecaie and deplore the 
repeal of the Black Laws of Ohio. 

Resolved, That we bold as unworthy 
of our confidence aud support each and 
every member of the Legislaiure who 
— in the leustin the repeal of said 
aws. : 

Resolved, That the Whigs were insin- 
core in advocating the repeal of saul 
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laws before the peoptc—and that the Des 
mocrats were cqually insincere in theix 
opposition to said repeal, as is clearly 
shown by the votes of the respective par+ 
tics on the passage of the bill. 

Resolved, That the majority of the 
mombers of the Ohio Legislaiure have 
betrayed the confidence reposed in them, 
und have proved to a demonstraviou thay 
they are a set af base hypocrites and diss 
honest politicians, 


Resolved, That they shall have wheir _ 


reward. 

Resolved, That we hereby catt upon 
every Democrat and Whig to retrace his 
stops, and support, by all the means in 
his power, the bill introduced’ by Mr. 
Chase, of Butler county, viz: to preven, 
blacks and mulauoes from setting in 
Ohio. 

Resolved, ‘That we are opposed to 
Free Soilism, Abolitionism, Demagogn 
ism and Negroism. on? 

Resolved, ‘That our Senator and Rep. 
resentatives are hereby instructed to in- 
troduce a bil! as a subsiitute for those re- 
pealed—and never vote for an adjourn- 
ment till such a bill bes become a siatwe . 

Resolved. ‘That we call upon honest 
Whigs and Democrats in every county, 
township and school district in Ohio, to 
assemble themscives together and ex- 
press their true sentiments concerning 
the repeal of the Black Laws of Ohio, 





Uppar rove ror Carironnta.—A gentua 
in New York has invented an air machine 
by which he expects to navigate to Califor. 
nia. A model was to be exhibited in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, and if it worked well, 
a machine to catry from one to two burdred 
passengers was to be immediately consiructs 
ed. The ‘New York Sun” describes the 
working of the model as follows :— 


‘The model steamer was eleven feet 
and a half long, and twenty five inches 
in diameter, with a saloon three feet by 
four inches. [t is composed of two pers 
—the upper portion is the float’ or ‘vs 
loon,’ built in the form ofa segar; under. 
neath this is the saloon or ‘bat,’ for cen- 
veying passengers, fuel, the ‘sicar 
gine,’ &c. Between the float and & 
loon are two large propellers, sere!) : 
in the form of the wheel of a wind uw. 
The two propellers are consirneted so 
to act upon the air in the same mann: 
that a screw propeller acts upon the wa 
ter propeller, is driven by a steam engin 
The weight ofthe Arial Steamer is sup- 
ported in the aunosphere by the buoyaut 
power of hydrogen gas, with which tho 
float is inflated, On being inflated and 
set in motion, the steamer flew rapidly 
around the hall in every direction, as 
steered by the rudder. The rate of spec! 
was fifty feet in five seconds, 
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Recelp 
Wr. Radcliff, Hampden, $1,50-198 
Hiram Fowler, Fowler's Mills, —-1,00+962 
Andrew Pontius, Sycamore, 150-208 
Alex. M. Butler, “ 1,00~234 
Aaron H. Lundy, io 1,00-231 
J. L. Wilson, i 1,50-260 
Wm. Hock, Belle Vernon, 1004234 
John Mohler, Lodi, 2,00-200 
Thomas Gray, Pennville, 2,00-242 
J. L. Michener, Nottingham, 1,00-180 
A. H. Wilmot, Painesville, 2.50-199 
M. Adams, “ 2,25-184 
R. Eddy, ¢ 2,25+184 


Martha Rankin, Vermont, IU., 2,00-179 
Ransford Knox, Fowler’s Mills, 3,00-219 
David Williams, Chester a] Roads, 2,00-191 

nd, 00-230 


Sam’l W. Treat, Clevela 1 

Susan Jenks, Harpersfield, 1,50-175 
Geo. Paddock, Likertzs Qnd, 1,00-137 
Jabez L. Burreli, Obertin, 1,00-230 
Joseph B. Heightan, Rootstown, 1,00+936 
Rebecea Tagg, “ 1,00-182 
Sam’! R. Mix, “ 1,00-190 
Harriet Jones, Ravenna, 1,50-182 


E. M, Stephenson, New Bedford, 1,00-235 
Phebe Vanfleet, “ 1,00-234 


A. M. Vanfleet, Middletown, 1,00-232 
John Gilbert, W. Middlesex, 1,00-233 
Lyman Ward, Litehfield, 60-208 

. Woodworth, “ 1,00~224 
G. Brooker, “ 50-209 
S.R.Stranahan, “ 50-209 
C. Matteson, “ 50-208 

. Rice, “ 50-203 
W. S. Sutherland, * . 50-208 
- . to “ , 50-208 

P. ce, “ 50-203 
M.G Chamberlaio, “ 50-208 
J. Natt, 2,00-208 


G 
E.R, C he 
Jas. Davis, Westeilte, 
John Watson, Mt. Union, 


*go-8a 
1,25-229 


Wm, | 2,25-182 
Sol. Wecminion Mt Union, 1,00-233 
D. H. Hise, Salem, . 2,53-200 
Z. Jenkins, 1 

F. Irish, Foringions 1,60-199 
a ry Sholtey, Middle Branch, 1,00-233 
Romango Pool, Welshfield, 2.00180 
W. He Critteoden, Grafton, 2.00-179 
M. Le soll, * 1,50-216 
S. 8. Beckwith, Litchfield, 1,00-231 
Fllen Clark, Wadsworth, 95-175 
J. J. Warner, “ 1,00-230 
W. Brownwell, Bath, 1,00-235 
Ed. ‘Merrian, Olmstead, 50209 
David Moor, Granger, 50-209 
Joseph Hogg, Bronewiek, 1,00-2334 
D. W. Thayer, New Bremen, 8,00-195 
Edward Walker, Pittsburg, 100-178 





SPELLING REFORM. 
DEPOT OF PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS} 


h ; om SALEM BOOKSTORE, Pas 
ad at the S 5 
lishers’ Prices, Teachers and 5 cau 
therefore be supplied without the trouble and 
ee Piacifvell Class Book, : 4. ' 
 Phonotyple Reade. 18m 
“ ype en on eee 0 a) 
First Lessons ; “ 
Compendium, . “ 
Salew, March 2, 1849, 
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POETRY. 
From the Home Journal. 
OUR NURSERY. 


BY MRS. J. ¥. FOSTER. 
1 wish you could visit our snug little room 
In which there is nothing of sadness or gloom; 
For “dear little baby” ‘tis furnished with 


care 
All that she owns or delights in is there ; 
Its paper ’s the prettiest ever were seen, 
A brown and a blue stripe, with roses be- 


tween,— ; 
And our child’s dimpled finger your notice 
will call 
To the neatly-framed pictures that hang on 
the wall. oh 
Come! peep in the closet,—where each in its 


fold, 

The whole of her bright winter-wardrobe be- 
hold! 

Here are thick shoes and leggins, Jack Frost 


to defy, 
A hood for wet weather, a plumed hat for dry, 


A oe oe away :—God remembered us 

en— 

A babe to my bosom was pressed once again. 

Oh, joyous the welcome ! oh, light was the 
ill! 


ad 


ANTLSLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, 0. 


|thought he; and he felt a savage pride in the 


reflection. 

Colder and darker came on the night— 
and Tristan waited still. A dreami a 
torpor seemed to cramp his energies, ma 





The void in our hearts thou wert dest to 
fill. ; 

Though none save thy parents, my darling, 
might see 

The manifold beauties foreshadowed in thee. 

Then wide was thrown open this bright little 


room, 
And banished were loneliness, silence and 


gloom ; 

Our child in my arms, I bad courage once 
more 

The portal to enter, the threshold pass o’er. 

The sunshine was dancing in glee on the 


wall, 

And Saye of happiness streamed over 
all: 

Two children our merciful Father had given’; 

A loved one on earth, and a loved one in Hea- 
ven. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











A neckerchief *broidered,—and braided with 


care, 
A trig little coat for our darling to wear: 
Bring it out! see her eyes dance with joy at 


the —_ 
And before ’tis half on, she is wild with de- 
i] 
Like a Ae the sunshine and air she would 
hand she kisses and waves a 


On the mantel are vases, with flowers so gay, 
And lamp-lighters stand in the trimmest ar- 
ra 


Beneath, lke a band-box sprung up to some 
ight, 


Is a stove that economists term an air-light, 
If the air be kept out, our conclusion has 


been, 
That the wood, like ourselves, must be oft 


taken in. 
We've a cradle that many have used in its 


day, 
Though he time-honored custom is passing 


away, 
Where mamma in her babyhood rested and 
slept, 
The toys af her dear little daughter are kept. 
Here’s a doll made of rags with a cheek like 
a rose, 
Pray do not examine the shape of her nose! 
Our surgeons, this feature to form, have es- 


ape, 

And their patients resemble this poor little 
maid ; 

But if ** Biddy ” were nose/ess she still would 
be dear, 

Would i welcomed and kissed every day in 


year. 

Then there’s ‘“ Lucy,’’ with head made of 
orcelain ware, 

So fresh-looking always, so cleanly and fair; 

Whea “baby”. at eve to her chamber is 


borne,— 
Or laughing and crowing, she wakens at 
morn,— 
Or when sleeping, protected by love from all 
m— 
Still “Lucy” is clasped to her soft little 
arm: 
Here’s a curly-haired poodle with hind feet 


al 

To look up the others, one eye too has gone! 

Nor is he te ” puppy nine legs we've 
nown 


Here are books—* Mother Goose’’ and poor 
little ** Jack Horner,” 
Since I was a child, he has been in the cor- 


ner, 
His pie must be eaten ere this, without doubt, 
Perhaps like * the Starling,” he cannot * get 
oO 


Here’s the bath that is daily prepared for our 
en 
And sparkling and cold is the freshly-drawn 


water; 

One white dimpled foot seeks the brim half 
afraid, 

The other must follow its play-mate to aid,— 

She shrinks at the plunge, then with laugh- 
ter so wild 

She frolics and Foe with the glee of 4 child ; 

of Tae casements have oft-times a 

Te, 
And mirror and stove must baptismal robes 


wear; 
No ow more joys his soft plumage to 
ve, 
And to flutter and float in the cool mimic 
wave, 
hing) oP > ee have scarce passed since 
t 
rere) ~ agen ea her eyes to 
t, 
Then a wee helpless thing,—now she loves 
to repeat 
The words to the ear of a parent so sweet ; 
And her dear little feet patter o’er and o'er, 
The — and the breadth of the carpeted 
And her welcome gefreshes when weary we 
come, 
For her voice and her laugh are the music 
of home, 


It was not thus ever in this little room, 
For once was nothing but sorrow and 
: 


Angel of Death whocanenter'en ere, 
a child no less gentle and dear! 


The 
Had 
The eye that at morning beamed loving and 


bright, 
Was evermore closed ere the coming of night. 
In this cradle she lay,—yes! in d 
sleep there,— 
An of all that was lovely and fair! 
the casement came rushing the cold 
wintry air 


On the re in life had been shielded with 
_ care 
Old winter no longer could harm with his 
breath, 


Oar darling benumbed by the finger of Death. 
Oar little ewe-lamb been stolen eae 
That had drank of our cup, in our bosom that 


Ver, Moreltel Vasher! we aid not ne, 
Thou hadst taken our all: but the blessing 
was Thine; 


SO Servet, wien ty gift did 
home, desolation of heart. 

spree ab canpPon we in this little room, 

Thenceforth we resigned it to darkness and 


_ None Inked rom eearement, none stepped 


the door! 


Yet through seeming unconsciousness, tho't 


VW 


‘The bright Hl fae fest had oflen pooped 





A Life Episode. 
BY DINAH “peahea MULOCK. 


Or which the reader may believe just as 
much as he chooses—though for my part I 
believe it all. Not its mere outside garb— 
the drapery in which we pen-artists enfold 
our model-truths, which we may arrange ex- 
actly as we please—but the deep worldwide 
verity of human feeling thatlies beneath, and 
is eternally the saine. 

The man whose life-episude I purpose here 
to enfold, was one whom you might have 
metany day in a London street, park, or 
omnibus, and not have known that he was 
diffezent from other men. Perhaps, reader, 
when you peruse this episode you will be 
astonished that I thus take from its hero every 
romantic accessory that could throw a halo 
around him, and reconcile in a de the 
strange mingling of real and ideal which 
overshadows him. I might have clothed him 
in a Roman toga, instead of plain broadcloth. 
{ might have placed his existence in the dark 
ages where mysteries abounded. But, no! 
—life is as true, as earnest; as full of wild 
romance and deep spirituality in these so- 
called matter-of-fact days as in those upon 
which we look back through the all-hallow- 
ing shadows of the past. Is not the inward 
life of every one a mystery !—T'he poet whom 
you meet looking just like any other man 
—ready to dine, to talk about the weather or 
the state of Europe; yet the next day, when 
in your solitude you glance over his silent 
page—the inner depths of whose heart, min- 
gling with yours, lift your soul into com- 
munion with the Infinite. The artist with 
whom you may shake hands and interchange 
ordinary chat; and anon, looking at whose 
work, ae become transported into the glo- 
rious ideal world which his genius has crea- 
ted, in which “ the shadowy people of the 
realm of dream” grow visible. Are not these 
things mysterious :—aye, as deep and strange 
_ pe ever dealt in by necromancer of 
C) 

Therefore, let the reader not start at the 
contrast which ee beg against his sense of 
the w 


- Ps I take for sf hero a 
man of this age in every respect. is name 
is—no, he shall have a feigned name; the 
same as the mournful mother-queen Mar- 
— ve to her new-born babe at Dam- 
etta—Tristan. It suits well—for this man 
was one most sorrowful. Let him, then be 
‘Tristan, 

Ile was a man weighed down by cares; 
what these were it is needless here to relate. 
You may meet as J have said, his likeness 
many a time in London streets; and in the 
faded dress, the heavy listless gait—the eye 
which never seeks the sky but always ‘the 
ground—as if there alone were rest—you 
may recognize a brother to whom life has 
been full of thorns. Oh, be thankful and re- 
joice if your hand has planted none for him 
or for his fellows t 

Tristan walked along in the soft sunny 
light of a June evening ;—a time most joyous 
in country !anes and fields, but in London 
bringing only sadness. He passed through 
the Fall close West-End streets—where the 
heated air was never stirred by one fresh 
evening breeze, and not a shade of the glo- 
tious sunset was visible save one faint gold- 
en sparkle on a church tower near. ‘Tristan 
saw neither gloom nor light. His eyes were 
blinded—his heart was pressed down—with 


m ° 

He found himself crossing the green sward 
towards the Serpentine River. It glittered 
in the sun-light, like a beacon;—and his 
eyes were opened now. He saw it; he 
would have rushed towards it with the speed 
of a hunted deer flying to a distant shelter— 
bat he dared not. It seemed as if every 
passer by cried out to him—* Man, whither 
goest thou ?”” 

The answer to that question belonged not 
to time, but to eternity. ° 

Tristan felt as if each eye were directed to 
him in this mute inquiry—which, look where 


he would, he could not escape. There was 
not a lady who went rus ing Past, not a 
milliner trippring light her bur- 


den, that did not seem in this man's disor- 
dered fancy to be an acc spirit, know- 
ing his purpose and taunting him with it.— 
To elude this, he went a long way round— 
ad sen tho tried lou i 

set. to a t as he 
saw other people do, wateel ae cockney- 
Waltonians who pursued r harmless a- 
musement in the twilight. His eyes rested 
on each tiny float; and his wandering thoughts 
followed the line down, down, to the deep 
bed of the river. What was there ? 


He could not answer that:—He hardly y 


tried. All that he felt was, that it must be 
a place of stillness, and coldness, and si- 
lence :—he sought nothing more. Even the 
blueness which the still bright sky cast with- 
in it was | evo he wanted it dark—all dark. 
He could not enter the portals of that home 
while a ray of light rested on them—while 
one worldly sound brokeabove them. There 
was yet near him a murmur of boyish talk 
and laughter, and a robin sang in one of the 
distant trees. He would t~wait until 
night and its stars should be the only wit- 
nesses of the great change. 

‘Tristan sat down under tho pomoet of the 
bridge. A man passed by, and looked athim 
seeming to wonder what he was doing there. 
So he took out of his pocket a biscuit and 
poumades ee - = heme crossed, 

a —w pre wistfall 
at the heed. ‘Tristan gave his morsel to the 
famished boy. : 

*Now the world owes me more than it 





them unequal even to that last effort le 
A mist was over his eyes; yet still he saw 
through its gathering folds the dark waving 
ghostly trees—the stars overhead and the 
calm rippling waves below. 

As, uncertain still, he seemed to lean over 
the parapet, he felt it give way. A shudder 
—an unconscious and vain effort to + 
back—and the waters had drawn him 
The terrible refuge which he sought of 
itself opened its doors. to receive him—and 
there was no retreat! 

As in dreams we sometimes feel ourselves 
plunging deeper and deeper into an 8s 
which we know to be fathomless "yet 
experience no terror, no pain—So Tristan 
sank. He seemed to feel the cool dark waters 
above him, around him, folding him in an 
embrace which he knew was that of 
and yet the parting of soul and body ght 
noagony. He thought it would have a 
terrible pang ; but it felt only like the loosen- 
ing of a burthen—the putting off of @ robe. 
He would not believe in the reality of the 
‘mTristan felt bien ris @ the 

stan felt himself rising u : 
sarfate of the river. A falat vr 
him that it was always so with the n- 
ing, whom the wave tauntingly 
once or twice—giving a chance of life before 
it swallows them in forever. He might have 
one more sight of the real world, before en- 
tering into the land of shadows,on whose 
verge he stood. Hecould not reconcile to 
himself the truth that he had already passed 
through the eternal gate—for he had yet 
powers of thought und sense. He heard the 
murmur of the little waves—and saw the stars 
shining through the waters. 

He reached the surface—he resolved to 
make one struggle and raise himself from 
that dark abyss. But there was no need.— 
As easily as a winged thought, Tristan felt 
himself disengaged from the waters and 
floating above them with the lightness. of a 
bird. Then he knew that the mysterious 
change had indeed passed over him—that he 
was no longer a living man, but a spirit. 

And there, wafted powerlessly to and fro 
by the eddies of the river with a motion that 
awfully simulated life, lay the thing which 
had been Tristan! The soul shuddered as it 
looked upon that dead form:—it knew then 
what was the guilt of Murder. Aye, though 
this had been its own mortal dwelling place 
which it had destroyed, or wished to destroy, 
still it was murder! How dared he to dar- 
ken with-that terrible glazed stare the orbs 
into which but three hours ago beloved and 
most loving eyes had looked, seeking there 
a reflected image—knowing well that as that 
image dwelt in his eyes so it dwelt in his 
heart, and blest that knowledge ?—to cast 
among the dark weeds the bright hair where 
her fingerg had a right to stray—the lips 
which her s had a right to press? Oh! it 
was a sin, a deadly sin; and he—the spirit 
of the dead Tristan—felt it to be so, now.— 
Parted from its mortality—from that chain 
which by the might of the senses had drag- 
ged it down from all higher impulses—the 
soul knew wherein it had erred. Yet some- 
thing of the selfishness of its earthly nature 
encumbered it still. eas . 

‘It was a bitter and a heartless world to 
me!’ thought he—for the spirit of Tristan 
was Tristan still ;—‘ I ever sought for good 
therein, and found none. My friends tempt- 
ed me with kindness, and left me to starve ; 
my very flesh and blood set their faces a- 

ainst me; I doubted Love itself—and had 

not cause? And now, what soul is there 
living that thinks of the one this night thrust 
into the dark land of nothingness? Would 
I knew.’ 

And with that desire came the knowledge 
of all the power that is possessed bya dis- 
embodied spirit. The shadow floated on the 
wings of the night over the sleeping city ; 
and found itself at the entrance of a house to 
which Tristan had crept not twelve hours 
before—a blot of insignificant misery on its 
threshold—a butt for the underlings’ ill con- 
cealed scorn. So deemed he then—and a 
rejoicing pride thrilled through the spirit 
now, as, defying all human power, all bars of 
pomp and ceremony ; he passed into the in- 
nermost chamber. The man he sought: sat 
there, with his wife by his side, 

Tristan had never seen that face but when 
its lines were made harsh by the pressure of 
worldly cares. He could hardly believe it 
was the same that now wore a pleasant, kind- 
ly smile—or that the voice which now chatted 
about lively domestic nothings was the very 
tone that sounded so cautious and severe a- 
apy | the array of ledgers and cheque books 
in a little dark office. Yet there they were ; 
the cold man of business and his fashionable 
wife, looking contented, home like, affection- 
ate—talking together after theday was done. 
Even ace | the dazzling splendors of that 
luxurious abode shone the little glow-worm 
lamp of domestic love. 

The lady was taking out her watch—* My 
dear, I think we have had talk enough for to- 
night. Only before we go to bed I just wan- 


to know about that poor young man who 


tan, was it not? 

* Yes ; the wild scapegrace of a fellow—so 
proud, there is no doing anything for him.— 
And yet I would help him if I could, for his 


bridge just when the sun| dead father 


's sake.” 

* What did he come for?’ 

*I could hardly make out; for he stopped 
me in the hall, and I told him to come to- 
morrow, for I was busy (and you know Em- 
ma, how that matter of poor Williamson’s 
bankruptcy had occupied me all day.) But 
oung Tristan spoke so fiercely—almost 
threatening:y—that it vexed me; and I told 
him he had better not call until 
ery treat with civility the friend 


ip a oh wg A was in want,’ 
said the lad tly; *he 

as he darted 

*I never t 
wish now that I had waited a 
he has a brother pretty well off 


who would keep him from 

* But you will do consiilag t 
ward?’ 

‘Certainly, my love. I intended to spe 
to oy Ger ae = week, Post a va- 
eancy ve in their office. I will 
there an : een He faes 
wasa man. I should 
harm to come to the boy. —thoogh he israthe 
er headstrong.’ 

Self-convicted, Tristan lingered hearken- 


=“ 





ing to the last echoes of 


that compagsiona' 
would fain bestow—a crust of bread || voice. Then, with all thrill of remorse that 





ran like an arrow of conscience through his 
spiritual frame, he fled away. 

‘Through the still moonlight that made long 
shadows in the streets the spirit wandered, 
itself as impalpable. It floated over the same 
scenes which Tristan’s mortal feet had tra- 
versed:—but now, no jarring sounds of 
worldly traffic broke the holy quiet. A 
watchman’s heavy footfall resounded along 
the pavement. When he had gone by, a wo- 
man with a child crawled to the same door- 
steps and crouched down. 

hen the man came past again, she crept 
back into the shadow; but he perceived her 
and asked what she was doing there. The 
tone was hardly so rough as he used in the 
day-time. 

*I have not been drinking—indeed, Sir, 1 
have not,’ was the faint answer; ‘ but I’ve 
had no food to-day excepta biscuit that a 
S ntleman in the Park gave my boy.— 

e fivided it between us.’ 

* Poor soul !’ said the watchman, searching 
in his pocket; here is half a loaf and some 
cheese. I can do without my breakfast once 
ina way. Only do’nt lie there any np 
good woman; for there’ll be somebody else 
passing soon, and it is’nt far to the station- 

ouse, 


* God reward you, Sir,’ said the woman. 
* The world is much better than people say; 
I have always found itso. Eat, little John- 
ny, and be patient. It is not long till morn- 
i , 


i is not long till morning! Oh! what a 
deep lesson of endurance was in those words 
of the poor desolate wanderer. And he—the 
spirit who now with his opened eyes and 
ears listened—had in his lifetime reviled the 
world ; struggled in its darkness, nor waited 
meekly for the dawn that would surely come 
at last. He who, though poor, had never 
wanted a meal—who, though wretched, had 
found in his wretchedness the blessed balm 
of love—who, though friendless, had never 
been altogether desolate—he had shrunk 
from his despair like a coward—while this 
lonely forsaken one lived patiently on, endur- 
ing to the end, 

Tristan’s spirits yearned repentantly over 
the very world which he had inhis bitterness 
contemned. It was of God's creating, and 
the smile of divinity rested on it yet. With 
ail its harshness, its coldness, its sufferings, 
it was still a blessed world. 

On, on,over myriads of human spirits that 
the bosom of the night-stilled city enfolded, 
did the spirit of Tristan pass—resting with 
none until he came to a small, neat, subur- 
ban dwelling. When last ho crossed its 
threshold, it had been with wild anger in his 
heart and acurse on his lips. From that 
threshold seemed yet to ring the parting words 
of strife. 

* Brother Tristan, I have been careful and 
you a spendthrift. Every man ought to 
think of himself first:—you were too great 
a fool to do that. I shall not help you any 
more. You may stop here one night more, 
and then you must turn out and work in the 
street-—or starve there, if you like it bet- 
ter,’ 

And the terrible answer had been. ‘No, 
but I will die, and bring Cain’s curse upon 
your head.’ 7 

Could it be that the very roses which now 
slept their still and fragrant sleep under the 
moonlit porch had ever been shaken by the 
breath of such words as these! 

The spirit of Tristan stood in his brother’s 
chamber—self justifying even now. For 
the man slept as peacefully as though his 
mother’s son had stilllain within a few yards 
of him in the little closet from which he used 
to call when, boy-like, they talked together 
half the long summer night. He had no 
thought of that dark, weed-tangled mass, 
floating beneath the stars. 

But a little while, and the sleeper stirred. 
His breathing grew thick, and his forehead’s 
veins were knotted, while incoherent words 
came from his lips. 

‘Tristan; you area dolt: I always was 
master—I always will be; there be a good 
lad ; don’t resist, and I'll play with you 
again. Ha, ha!’ 

And the almost boyish laughter showed 
how many years that world-worn man had 
re-traversed in his dream. Again he mur- 
mured, though in a changed tone: 

‘Father, don’t say I ill-used him. ‘Tristan 
must take care of himself. Well, well, we 
are brothers, as you say. Dear father, only 
live a little longer, and I will treat him much 
better, I will indeed! Now father, be con- 
tent; | promise—I do promise! ‘Tristan 
give mo your hand.—It freezes me. Ah! 

And the sleeping man leaped out of his 
bed, and awoke in terror. 

*Whata fool | have been,’ he muttered, 
as he vainly tried to re-assure himself that 
he had merely been dreaming. ‘ But it is 
only because that stupid Tristan put me in 
such a passion. By-the-by, I wonder if he 
has come in yet. His temper must be cool- 
ed by this time. Hhllo, Tristan,’ called he, 
opening the room door. 

There was no answer—so he went to see. 
A strange fear oppressed that once cold-hear- 
ted manas he saw the empty chamber.— 
The threat which he had scorned as idle 
words, rang in his ear like a warning from 
the grave. He trembled and sat down on 
the bed. 

* 1 hope the silly os has done himself no 
harm. Yet he was always passionate and 
desperate. 1 wish I had not said what! did. 
God forgive me if any evil comes to that 

7 lad !’ 

- He drew aside the window-curtain: the 
first streak of dawn already mingled with the 
moonlight. 

* The fellow must be drinking,’ he tried to 
think. * Yet I don’t think he had a shilling. 
Besides, he was always sober enough. Poor 
Tristan! I wish he would come home.’ 

The man lay down again—not in his own 
toom, but in his brother’s. He thought he 
could sooner hear the street door open when 
there. He lay—listening to every breath— 
until he could rest no longer. Each sigh“of 
the moaning breeze that arose and shook the 
casement seemed to cry out to him like the 
voice of the haunted Cain—‘ Oh, man, where 
is thy brother?’ 

the daylight came the spirit of the 
drownded man hovered over that man as he 
hurried out with a face as white as death.— 
‘Those shadowy arms would fain have eficir- 
cled his neck, that air-voice would have whis- 
pered. ‘Brother, my brother!” let us forgive 
one another :’ but it was too late. Death 


had stepped in between them, and shut the 
Gate of reconciliation forever. 

The winged soul threaded the gray shad- 
ows of early dawn as swiftly as the yet un- 


awaked sunbeams. The first stirrings of life 
had already disturbed the quiet of the great 
city, but in its gloomiest recesses somewhat 
of the freshness and peace of night lingered 


— Ls ——————— 


still, It was in an upper chamber in the 
darkest of these streets which desolated pov- 
erty seems to haunt like a spectre, that the 
spirit of Tristan rested. 

Its sole occupant was a young woman.— 
You could not cajl her a girl, for the fresh- 
ness of girlhood no longer tinted the thin, 
worn cheek; nor had the outside show of 
fine-ladyism replaced the pure womanliness 
of her face and mien. She had thrown her- 
self on the bed, all dressed as she was, after 
what seemed to have beena long vigil: for 
the faint glimmer of the expiring candle yet 
struggled with the encroaching light of morn- 
ing. 

‘And she, too, can sleep—such a sound, 
peaceful, happy sleep ?’ sighed the spirit.— 
‘Even now, there is in her heart no memory 
of Tristan !’ 

It was not so: for ona little table lay the 
letter to write which she had sat up half the 
night—a night when every hour was so pre- 
cious to one who toiled all day in the weary 
life of a governess. 

‘Why did you leave me in such anger?’ 
ran this mute record of vain tenderness.— 
‘Tristan—my heart’s joy—my only comfort 
in this world—how could you say I loved 
you not? Must I tell you over and over a- 
gain for how many, many years my whole 
soul was filled with you; how that from girl- 
hood to womanhood I have lived but to make 
myself worthy of you—lived through change 
and hopelessness and world-sorrows, still 
keeping my heart pure and strong with the 
simple thought that I might one day be your 
wife. And yet, when you ask me to take 
that blessed, name, because I dare not an- 
swer to the cry of your despair you say I nev- 
erloved you! What are your words !— 
‘Maud, the world and fate are against our 
union, Let us thwart them: let us marry, 
and then die.’ And when I answered to that 
wild daring of misery with words of patience, 
you took the denial they implied as spring- 
ing not from prudent love but cold contempt. 
Tristan you said I scorned you because you 
were poor! ButI will not think more of that 
bitterness, which was wrong only from your 
despair. Listen to me my dearest! If we 
are so poor that we must wait until the time 
of grey hairs before we can have one home 
and one name, still I wil// wait. 1 would ra- 
ther work until old age, and live and die 
your betrothed, than wed the richest man in 
gm And you, Tristan, take courage! 
Life is never hopeless to those who have 
youth and health and mind. I will watch 
= rise, step by step, in the world—my 

ove shall cheer you and give you strength. 
You cannot fail—you shall not tail! My 
own! my husband that will be! you do not 
know how strong love is—how much it can 
endure and be conqueror at last. Come to 
me to-morrow, and let us forgive one anoth- 
er. I know that I am very dear to you.— 
but, Tristan, you are all in all to the heart of 
Maud.” 

An agony of despairing love, more terrible 
than human heart could feel or human tongue 
describe, appeared to convulse the airy frame 
of the spirit. Its term of wandering over, it 
felt dragged down, down, down, throngh 
storms and lightning and darkness, to the re- 
gion of the dead. A cry of fearful anguish 
burst from it—and the spell was broken !— 
All had been a dream! 

Tristan awoke, and found himself lying 
under the parapet of the bridge in the misty 
light of dawn, 

Humbled to the meekness of childhood did 
that pride-tempted man rain his tears in the 
dust, and bless the sleepy with its strange 
dream-peopled mystery which had saved his 
soul from the doom of a suicide. 

Tristan went home. Under the rose-porch 
stood his brother, who uttered an exclama- 
tion of joy, ran forward and stopped— 

‘Where have you been, young scape- 
grace? TI was a fool to make myself so un- 
comfortable about you.’ 

But Tristan felt, and returned, the hand’s 
warm clasp, and saw there was a quivering 
in the thin lips. Peace and forbearance heal- 
ed all strife between the brothers, now. Both 
had learnt Life’s lesson in one night. 

In the evening light Maud’s arms were 
round Tristan’s neck, and her tears were fall- 
ing on his bosom. 

Batin his joy there was a solemnity—a 
quietude which showed that a change had 
come over him. 

Many years after, when he chanced to be 
walking with his wife in the same spot, he 
told her of that marvellous dream. 

Maud, in her holy woman's faith, doubted 
nctone word, But while with a shudder 
that she could not repress, she crept closer 
to her husband, her eyés were uplifted and 
her lips moved in a thankful prayer. 

‘ Life is full of mysteries!’ 


Young Men. 

There is no moral object so beautiful to me 
as a conscientous young man. I watch him 
as I doa star in heaven, clouds may be be- 
fore him, but we know that his light is be- 
hind them, and will beam again; the blaze 
of others’ popularity may outshine him, but 
we know that, though unseen, he illuminates 
his own true sphere. He resists temptation 
not without a struggle for that is not virtue, 
but he does resist and conquers; he bears 
the sarcasm of the profligate, and it stings 
him, for that is a trait of virtue, but heals 
with his own pure touch. He heeds not the 
watchword of fashion if it leads to sin; the 
Atheist, who says not only in his heart, but 
with his lips, “there is no God!" controls 
him not; he sees the hand of a creating God, 
and rejoices in it. 

Woman is sheltered by fond arms and lov- 
ing counsel; old age is protected by its ex- 
perience; and manhood by its strength ; but 
the young man stands amid the temptations 
of the world like a self-balanced tower.— 
Ilappy he who seeks and gains the prop and 
shelter of morality. 

Onward then conscientious ee 
thy standard, and nerve thyself for goodness. 
If God has given thee intellectual power, 
awaken in that cause; never let it be said of 
thee, he helped to swell the tide of sin by 
pouring his infl into its channels. If 
thoa art feeble in mental strength throw not 
that drop into a polluted current. Awake, 
arise, young man! assume that beautiful 

th of virtue! It is difficult to be pure and 

ly. Paton thy strength then. Let truth 
be the lady of thy love—defend her.—Mrs. 
Caroline Gilman, 














Case or Conscience.—A petition has 
been presented to the New York Legisla- 
ture by a foreigner for leave to hold real 
estate without assuming the rights of cit- 
izenship. His reason for this applica- 
tion is that he cannot conscientiously be- 
come a citizen while slavery is tolerated 
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in the country, and the mails run on Sun- 
day. 


AARON HINCHMAN, 
BOOK AND FANCY 


JOBPRINVER 
SILEM, OMIO. ? 
OP All kinds of Plain and Fancy Job work done 
atthe Olfice of the “Homestead Journal,” on the 
shortest notice and on the lowest terms. 


Oifice one door North of E. W. Williams’ Store. 
January 3rd, tf. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wee- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, 0. Ist mo. 30th. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &c 
A general assortment of carriages constants 

ly on hand, made of the best materials and 

in the neatest style. All work warranted. 
Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETALL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January,1848. 


FRUIT TREES. 

The proprietor has on hand a handsome 
lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and Ornamental Trees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 
4} miles north-west of Salem 

ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 

Augv*t 11, 1848. tf 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Peltons splendid outline Maps, Baldwin’s 
pronouncing Geographical Gazeteer, and 
‘* Naylor’s system of teaching Geography.” 
for sale by J. Hambleton of this place, He 
is also prepared to give instruction to clas- 
ses, or to individuals who wish to qualify 
themselves for teaching the science of Geo- 
graphy according to this new, superior, and 
(where tried) universally approved system, 
Address by letter or otherwise, Salem, Col., 
Co., O. Oct. Gth, 1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pillsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR, 
Cutting done to order, and allawork warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 

The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inform the public that he still coutinues in 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
James MeLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business. 

Directions.—For double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
double and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
red, aud 24 blue; or in the same proportions 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No.7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot- 
ton yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white cotton for filling.— 
For those two machines spina the woollen yarn 
uine or ten cuts to the pound. 

Plain and figured table linen, &e. woven 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 
6m—1418 





























June 16th, 1848. 
Agents for the ‘ Bugle.” 
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OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I, 
Johnson. 
Columbiana; Lot Holmes, 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore, 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne, 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
techy V. Nicholson, 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope, 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn, 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
Southington ; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
a Cope. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Po 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. : ad 
Chester ~ Roads; Adam Sanders. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell, 
ane er; L. - 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell ° 
J. Bright. a 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner, 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby, 
Penn; John L. Michner, 
PENNSYLVANIA 








Pitisburgh; H. Vashon. 














